THE BEST PICTURES OF WORLD-EVENTS. 
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SutE EXPRESS (IGRRETTES 


“ An Inspiration in Cigarette Flavour, Fragrance and Bouquet.” 


No. 555 Virginia Sole Manufacturers: ARDATH TOBACCO CO., Ltd., London. Turkish No. 444 


MENTON._ Grand Hotel d’Orient. ae 
Highest Class. Modern, Spacious, Renovated and Redecorated 
Full South. Large Garden. Quite Central. One 


throughout. 


of Mentone’s Finest Hotels. Fifty Suites, all self-contained. 
Manager and Proprietor, BRUNETTI. B U T : E R 


WINE MERCHANTS TO H.M. THE KING 


























The unrivalled substitute for Silver 


HE House of HEDGES and 

ELKI NG J ON t BUTLER have celebrated their 
253rd anniversary, and during this 

period the business has been continuously 


carried on by members of the same family. 


ELKINGTON & CO., LTD., 
22, Reoanr Sr. 73. CHEAPSIDE. P/ 
‘need a I Ce. LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 


BiRMINGHAM LiverPoo.. 
FLASGOW. 























i ie. ‘i four corners of the world 
on on wheels 
POLISH. And we ‘Shall tyre t them.” 


NOTHING IS THE SAME NOR HAS THE SAME REFRESHING SMELL 
AND ANTISEPTIC VALUE. 
For FLOORS, FURNITURE, LINOLEUM, dc. 
OF ALL GROCERS, STORES, LIRONMONGERS 
A LITTLE RONUK GOES A LONG WAY AND WILL POLISH AND 
RE-POLISH BY SIMPLY USING A BRUSH OR A CLOTH. OR, BETTER 
STILL, A RONUK HOME POLISHER. 


Write for Leaflet to—- RONUK, Ltd., Portsiade, Brighton, Sussex. 


GOUT and RHEUMATISM | Scotch Whisky 


The experience of physicians proves that Osmos_ is 
*ctive dy availat : ventin 
the most effective remedy availabl for  preve g | (Gold Label) 


the formation of the poisons of Gout and Kheuma- 
and eliminating them from the © system. Always rellable. Gives entire satisfaction. 
Osmos 1s sold by all 






































tism 
Proprietors 


Swng and Dealers, 


ad Roots Cash Chemists, 

GreeBrenh Gewese: || Bulloch, Lade & Co 

tmoth ite & Ce 

Apertent Water fide eke 2) : fe | : . = Ltd :. 
eee Established 1830. 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT? Oumos, Crown, Wharf Distillers at Glasgow, Islay & Campbeltown. 
ayes, Middlesex 








THE pi CITY HOTEL 


N1ICE.—The Majestic Palace.” 


300 BATHROOMS. SPLENDID SUNNY GARDEN. 
ADMINISTRATION—H. EMERY. 


Free Motor-Car Service from Hotel to Casino. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE, 1:72, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


PRICE ONE SHILLING; BY INLAND POST, 1/1 
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4 Read what Mother says :— 


Hillary, near Durban, Natal, Ya/y, rgzog. 
To Savory & Moore, Ltd. 


‘Dear Sirs,—I have much pleasure in sending 
you a photo of our twin girls at 10 months old, both 
of whom were entirely reared on Savory & Moore’s 
Food. Everyone asks me, ‘What do you give 
them?’ so that we are constantly recommending 
Savory & Moore’s, Make whatever use you like of 
this letter and photo, and believe us your grateful 
and staunch supporters. “A. & D. Jackson.” 
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MOTOR - BICYCLES 


For Solo and Sidecar. 


HE reliability of B.S.A. Motor-Bicycles is not left | 
solely to the fine quality material and expert 
workmanship employed in the manufacture. Every 
B.S.A. Motor- Bicycle is subjected to a searching and 
strenuous test in actual running before it is permitted 
to leave the B.S.A. factory. This is one of the great 
reasons for the wide popularity of B.S.A. machines 
among motor cyclists who ride in all weathers 


Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue, Post Free. 


B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Proprietors: The Birmingham Smatl 
Arms Company, Limited. 
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REGENT ST, 

LONDON 
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Solid Silver Toilet Sets. 


Catalogue of Useful and 
Charming Gifts sent post 
free on application. 


































No. C 1219 


NEW BEAUTIFULLY ENGINE - TURNED 
SOLID STERLING SILVER TOILET SERVICE. 


Hand Mirror .. £7 19 6 | Hat or Cloth Brushes, each, £2. 8 6 
Hair Brushes, each 4 15 0 | Tortoiseshell Comb .. 215 0 


Raised Silver or Gold Monograms (giving a charming effect) 


can be made and fixed quickly. Prices on application. 


A Fine Selection of Solid Silver and Tortoiseshell Toilet Ware in Stock. 


























A HINT TO 
THE INVALID 


IF you suffer with a liver or are 
subject to stomachic disorders 
and dare not take wine with 





your dinner or lunch 










you miss the com- 
The Doctor. pletion of a meal — 


BU i there is no reason why 


you should forego the 
luxury of wine if you pay 
due care to the selection 
of a wine noted for its 
freedom from acidity — 


Moseloro 


(ESTATE WINE) 


the famous WAite wine from 
the choicest French vine- 
yards, does not affect the 
liver in the slightest degree 






af 4 - 
ESTATE WINE 


or create flatulence or bile. “at 


Moseloro is a perfectly pure and sell UTE Utne 
at all leading Wine 


unadulterated wine—that’s why. Merchants «nd ot all 


Hotels and Restaurants. 
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NEWSPAPER FOR TRANSMISSION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND TO CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND BY MAGAZINE POST. 


No. 4216 voL7 cLvI SATURDAY. FEBRUARY 7. 1920. SHILLING. 


The Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Engravings and Letterpress, is Strictiy Reserved in Great Britain, the Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 























CONTRARY TO THE POLICY OF THE BRITISH TREASURY TO INCUR FRESH INDEBTEDNESS TO THE UNITED 


“IT IS ENTIRELY 
STATES” MR. CARTER GLASS, SECRETARY OF THE U.S. TREASURY. TO WHOM OUR OFFICIAL REPLY WAS SENT 
Mr. Carter Glass, it will be recalled, recently wrote an important letter explaining the policies of the Governments of Europe.’’ A British reply was handed to Mr. Glass, contain- 


policy ot the United States Treasury in regard to foreign exchanges, in the course of ing the following : In view of the repeated allegations in the Press that the Bri 


which he suggested the shipment of gold from Europe to America, He also said : The Government desires to korrow large sums in the United States, the Government states, a 
Uhited States could not, it it would, assume the burdens of all the 
because it cannot shape the fiscal policy of the British Treasury to incur fresh indebtedness in the United States 


earth It cannot his been explained more than once in Parliament, that it is entirely contrary to the 


undertake to finance the requirements of Europe, 


Pu : “I tt t Lopicat 
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CP of the best forms of dissipation (and certainly 

the cheapest) is reading old newspapers. You go 
to a public library, you take what is called ‘‘ a repre- 
sentative newspaper ’’ (that is, the kind of newspaper 
which was read and believed by great numbers of 
your own sort—not a crank paper, nor an élite paper, 
as the Americans would call it, but a solemn paper) ; 
you take its issues a good way back—say, twenty- 
five years or more—and you read its views of the 
future ; implied and stated. It is extraordinarily 

entertaining. 





Like all vices, 
this vice brings 
ona punishment ; 
and the particu- 
lar punishment 
in this case is 
that, once you 
have acquired 
this habit, you 
can never read 
the newspapers 
of your time seri- 
ously. Whenever 
they express an 
opinion they 
make you laugh ; 
and since the 
people of one’s 
own time get 
their ideas en- 
tirely from the 
paper, the con- 
sequence is that 
if you are given 
to this form of 
dissipation you 
come to laugh at 
your contempo- 
raries, and they 
do not like it. 
Therefore, I do 
FROM DAMASCUS TO BORSTAL: A not recommend 
LAMP WITH A ROMANTIC HISTORY. the habit to any- 
In 1914, Mr. Donald Maxwell purchased, in one unless he de- 
Damascus, seven sanctuary lamps—of which 
this is one. When war broke out, he had 
to leave them behind him, After the city 
fell to Allenby’s forces, Mr. Maxwell found foolish and a vain 
that the lamps were safe, buried by their desire. For this 
Assyrian maker—a Christian—under rubbish 
at the back of his shop, in the Street that 
is called Straight, which had been turned 


into a munitions factory by the Turks. dead folly has no 


} 


Mr. Maxwell has now presented them to practical or posi- 
St. Matthew’s, Borstal. 














sires to be wiser 


than the rest—a 


practice of com 
municating with 


tive value; it 
does not lead you to do anything or to make anything ; 
it cannot tell you what the future is to be. It only 
aids your judgment negatively It makes you pretty 
certain of what the future will not be. It will certainly 
not be what people now think it will be... . I am 
not sure, after all, that there 1s not an inkling of 
positive value lurking in the thing, for when you are 
thoroughly convinced that people are all wrong about 
what 1s coming, it inclines you to look for the germs of 
the future in the present ; it makes you look carefully 
along the ground for seeds that may be sprouting. 

In that part of the country where I live nothing is 
commoner than to sce what looks like a little green weed 
coming up at random even in clean land, But as you 
take your spud to work it out (the only recreation of 
the countryside) you discover it to be a tiny oak. 
You then say to yourself (if you like): “I have 
only to wait 150 years and this will become a great 
tree, worth at least /5.’’ You spare it, therefore, and 
pass on So it is with the judgment of the future from 
the present, The future will not be a mere exaggera 
tion of the present. Things important in the future 
will spring from things uniriportant to-day, and things 
important to-day will decay. But many of the things 
that will be important in the near future have already 
begun to sprout; they are showing above.ground : and, 
though they are still very little, if one looks carefully 
for them one can see them — for instance, necromaney 

Old-fashioned people, before the Press became what 
it is, and before men and women got crowded into these 


enormous towns and cut off from all reality, imagined 


By HILAIRE BELLOC, 


the future (and the past, for that matter) in terms of 
themselves. That was childlike, and it did no harm, 
because, though their. visualisation was wrong, their 
philosophy was right. But the way of the newspaper 
era—say the last seventy years, and especially the last 
thirty—is different from that; the judgment is not 
static, itis dynamic. The future is thought of as some- 
thing quite different from the present and growing out 
of the present, but growing out along known lines 
which are a mere continuation of the present direction. 
The only modification to this idiocy is that the un- 
pleasant developments which should follow upon such 
a theory are shelved, and the pleasant ones—or, at any 
rate, those which seem pleasant to the writers—are 
emphasised. 

For instance, if the London agglomeration of build- 
ing now counts about seven million, these people take 
it for granted that in the near future it will count ten 
million. They like it to be big; they see it growing, 
and they cannot imagine any flexion, any curve ; the 
simplicity of the straight line, of the tangent, is all 
they can grasp. It requires least thought. It is the 
same way with plagues: the suggestion of a plague 
which would deflect our civilisation seriously is neg- 
lected because certain known forms of plague have 
worn themselves out, and have also in a measure been 
warded off by accumulated experience. There is no 
reason whatever why some new scourge should not 
suddenly attack us, and, if it did, what would happen 
to any one of to-day’s prophecies ? How would any 
of them look ? 

When I read these old newspapers I find them 
particularly entertaining upon foreign affairs. There 
were two things which kept them awake at nights: 
one was the French Navy, and the other was the Army 
of the Russian Tsar pouring into Afghanistan. Side 
by side with these mighty perils were the doctrines of 
negation: certain nations were dying, others were 
dead, and certain moral forces in Europe were negli- 
gible. Of these doctrines a large number remain 
Thus, very few people as yet appreciate what may be 
the future position of Spain. There are a rather larger 
number beginning to appreciate what will certainly be 
the future position of Italy. Until people wake up to 
a new force—and they 













































insignificant, and that, as the years’ went on, people 
would care less and less whether they had a vote or 
no, having found it of such very little effect upon their 
lives or that of the nation. Neither is it unamusing 
to read the old newspapers on the matter of the Argen- 
tine. There are three strata in this affair. There is, 
first, the stratum of ‘‘ South American Republics.”’ 
That is the cliché. Everything ridiculous in, the world 
is tacked on to the phrase, ‘‘ South American Republics.” 
If a man went drunk to the House of Commons and 
made a scene, the South American Republics would 
be dragged in as an awful example. If a railway ser- 
vice was bad, it was ‘‘ worthy of a South American 
Republic.”” The next stratum was (as one might 
expect) not judgments, but items of news chiefly con- 
nected with speculation. A man reading those bits of 
news might have seen that one of the South American 
Republics at least is going to count. Indeed, one man 
did see it—before his fellows—and thereby lost a great 
fortune. Then there was a little interval, and you 
got the third stratum, in which the greatness of the 
Argentine is quietly taken for granted. It is the same 
way with the industry of Prussianised Germany, and 
with twenty other things. 

So perhaps this habit of reading old newspapers 
has yet another positive advantage which I had 
neglected when I spoke too severely of it just now. It 
may teach us that a careful examination of the 
news in our own Cay will discover here or there 
some really significant truth. And in this connec- 
tion landmarks or milestones are interesting and 
useful. It is a pleasure to cut out some piece of news 
which marks a definite turning point; it is usually 
printed in very small print and on an inside pege° 
the first event. 

I wonder sometimes how antiquity would have 
done it, if antiquity had had a Pvess! One can 
imagine a news sheet in Byzantium telling one that 
a middle-aged Arab on the east coast of the Red 
Sea had been making a disturbance, and_ that 
his name was Mamoud. Or (a few hundred years 
earlier) that a small secret society had been making 
itself objectionable in Lyons, and that its leader was 
one Ireneus. They would make good reading now. 





do not do so until that 
force is already pretty 
big—they do not study 
its elements. The 
growth of population is 
a good instance. No- 
body bothered about 
the regular and rapid 
decline of the French 
birth-rate down to the 
middle of the nineteenth 
century ; people only 
began to talk of it 
after the defeat of the 
French by the Prussians 
fifty years ago. Very 
few people to-day could 
give you even approxi- 
mately the curve of 
Italian, let alone Span- 
ish, increase. It is worth 
studying. Not that in- 


crease or decrease of 





population is the main 











factor in the greatness 
of a nation, but that 
it is, after all, the chosen 
factor of this sort of 


THE “DARKE LADYE” OF 
IN GAWSWORTH CHURCH; INCLUDING MARY FYTTON. 
The sale of Lord Harrington's Cheshire properties, including Gawsworth Church, 


monuments, has again directed attention to the monu 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS? THE FYTTON MONUMENTS 


with the famous Fytton 
, and has revived the story that Mary Fytton 








judges; and yet they was the Dark Lady of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. This |! tion from a number. Mr. George 
neglect it where it is Greenwood, for instance, writing the ‘* Observer,” are at Arbury two contemporaneous 


most significant 


out to me when I inspected them 
a fatr lady. There is not a scir 


The old papers had 
great fears for the in That she was the ‘dark lady’ 
stitution of the Mon 
archy ; they whispered or hinted that Edward the 
Seventh would never reign. They were divided upon 
the advantages of extending the suffrage Some said 
that to put this enormous power into the hands of the 
mass would act ill; others said it would act well 


What occurred to none of them was that it would be 


portraits of Mary Fytton, both painted in her youth 
tew years ago, 


illa of evidence to connect 








‘rancis Newdigate-Newdegate pointed 

» have been not a ‘dark’ but 
yay with William Shakespeare 
ivented.’’—-|Photograph by C.N.] 








Sonnets is a fond 


Of course, we actually have, still preserved, certain 


fossils of the kind, not in newspapers, for they did not 


exist, but in classics and fragments of the classics. 


But these I would not seek out lest they should prove 


the old world as silly and self-conceited as the world of 


to-day, and so leave no re fuge for a discontented soul 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRranki, Gircks, GeRLACH, RusseLt, Swaine, “Dairy Mair,” Lacie CHarces, Toricat, Larayerre (cBiix, Speatcur, C.N.. Evtiotrr AND Fry, axp LAFAYETTE (LONDON), 
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N Charg* d’Affaires 














GERMANY’S LONDON 
REPRESENTATIVE : 
DR. STHAMER. 

Dr. Sthamer, Burgomaster of 
Hamburg, is the new German 
in London. 











| A NEW MAGISTRATE: MR. 
J. A. R. CAIRNS. 
Mr. Cairns has been appointed 
a Metropolitan Magistrate. He 
has been acting as a Deputy Judge 
at the London Sessions. 





AGAIN ATTACKED IN IRE- 
LAND : SERJEANT SULLIVAN, 
K.C. 

Serjeant Sullivan was fired at on 
January 27 in a train. He was 
previously attacked on Jan. 9. 


SANSA TOTES o 


' 


RECENTLY IN LONDON: 
DR. VAIDA-VOEVOD 
ROUMANIAN PREMIER. 


Dr. Alexander Vaida-Voevod, 


Premier of Rcumania, lately | 


yernt seme days in London, j 





, . } MARTY : ! } LIB WHIP: THE 
GERMANY’S — BRUSSELS _— FRENCH MINISTER IN BERLIN: & R OF SCIENCE : ; ERAL WHIP H 
REPRESENTATIVE : HERR M. DE MARCILLY : DR. C. R. C. LYSTER, C.B.E. ‘ LATE MR. J. W. GULLAND. 

D. LANDSBERG. iS ; Dr. Cecil Lyster sontracted Mr. Gulland was Chief Liberal 


M. A. de Marcilly has recently been ap- 


Herr D. Landsberg has been ie ; ‘ cancer through exposure to Whip in Mr. Asquith's Gov- 
: pointed as Minister Plenipotentiary to 
appointed German Charge reneeant Brace in Gerhary X-rays during researches. He ernment during the war, and 
d’Affaires in Belgium. i P Me } died on January 26 formerlyScottish Liberal Whip 
Me » 4 
. ae oN 
~ \ N 











TO SECOND THE LORDS’ 

ADDRESS : LORD CHARN- 
Woop. 

Lord Charnwood is to second ; 

the Address to the Throne ‘9 } 

the House of Lords cn the roth. 





NOW PRINCESS CHRISTOPHER 

OF GREECE: MRS. LEEDS. 

Mrs. W. B. Leeds, widow of the 
American “ tin-plate king,’’ who 

left her £3,000,000, married Prince a 
Christopher of Greece on Jan. 31. i 










































































' 
TO SECOND THE TO MOVE’ THE 
COMMONS’ AD- COMMONS’ AD- 
DRESS: MR. W. DRESS : THE HON, 
J. U. WOOLCOCK. SIDNEY PEEL. 
' Mr. Woolcock, who L'eut.-Col. the Hon. 
: ; is to second the Ad- Sidney Peel, Mover 
; dress in the House of of the Address in the } 
; Commons, is Coalition Commons, is M.P. 
' Liberal Member for (C.U.) for the Ux- 
; Central Hackney. bridge Division 
puny . { ~~ —-—- ee ae \ 
TO MOVE THE LORDS’ ADDRESS: ae & S } MARRIED TO MRS. W. BP, j 
THE MARQUESS OF DUFFERIN. ‘ } LEEDS: PRINCE CHRISTO- ' 
The Marquess of Dufferin and Ava is to } PHER OF GREECE. 
pens ee —_ | move the Address in the House of Lords } Prince Christopher is the youngest ; 
= . when Parliament reopens on the roth. i brother of ex-King Constantine, { 
a } and son of the late King George 
hveemtnn - a — 
| 
- i 
| 
coo . — — . ans ERENT 
} — 1 | » Tt 
pen ng ar ‘ DEE NSA ered a 0 ' a ’ 
; SALISBU : J JE MA) : HE VER ' 
7 NES, M.P ‘ ADMIRAL PITKA 
: REV. H. G. JONES MR. G. HB. BARNES, MP. REV. J. G. McCORMICK : ; 
i ‘ Rear-Admiral Johan Pitka ci 3 


The Very Rev. H. G. Jones : The Rt. Hon. G. N. Barnes, who became 
a Minister without Portfolio last -year, 


was previously Archdeacon mick was previously Vicar i aan epaa ma 
recently resigned. Esthonian Navy operating in 


The Very Rev. J. G. McCor- 


is Commander-in-Chief of the 
and Vicar of Sheffield of St. Michael, Chester Square the Balti 
~ 
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N V ANCE = 
THE BIG INTERNATIONAL RUGBY MATCH: ENGLAND . FR . 
PuotoGRAPHs BY C.N. 
DURING THE GREAT MATCH, WHICH ENDED IN A WIN FOR ENGLAND: FRANCE TACKLING 
—— wr 
% : | 
jit 
a 
if 
) 
KEEN PLAY DURING THE GAME: A TUSSLE FOR POSSESSION OF THE BALL, 
j 
f 
France showed once more, on January 31, when she played England at Twickenham, E. Hammett (Newport), G. S. Conway (Cambridge University), W. M. Lowry (Birkenhead), 
that she must be reckoned with seriously in International football. The result was : W. H. Wright (Plymouth), W. W. Wakefield (Harlequins), C. A. Kershaw (United Services), 
England, 1 goal and 1 penalty goal 8 points ; France, 1 try —3 pou France took up W. J. A. Davies (United Services), F. Taylor (Leicester), and G. Holford (Gloucester). 
Rugby in earnest a dozen or so years ago, and has made remarkable progress. The The French team were : Cambre (Orolons), Jaurreg y (Racing Club), Crabos (Racing Club), Mr. 
portraits of the English team are given in the border of this page, beginning with the Lavigne (Dax), Serre (Perpignan), Struxiano (Toulouse ; Captain), Billac (Bayonne), Lubin- wand 
fitth trom the top, reading to the right, and then reading down: H. Millett (Richmond), Lebrere (Toulouse), Pons (Toulouse), Soulie (G.A.S.G.), Puech (Toulouse), Cassayet (Tarbes), pee 
L. P. B. Merriam (Blackheath), J. E. Greenwood Cambridge University ; Captain), C. N Guichemerre (Dax), Laurent (Bayonne), and Thierry (Racing Club). Tke match was a a 


emvé 


Lowe (Blackheath), F. W. Mellish (Blackheath), A. M. Smallwood (Cambridge University), watched by a crowd of some 15,000 people, who cheered the Frenchmen loudly at the end. poll 

















“A RETURN TO 
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MR. ASQUITH AT 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY C.N., Sport AND GiNERAL, AND PHOTOPRESS. 








| CONSULTING WITH SIR DONALD MACLEAN, MR. VIVIAN PHILLIPS 
AND MR. MCNAIN (AGENT) : 














ge 
i ‘” i weusee cenmesesesee ee cocatas peomrne ote stse ee oon 7 v eevaarervecamsanessaassesssssannecsesstsse } 
+ 4 ADVOCATING “THE OPEN DOOR’? FOR WOMEN TO ALL PROFESSIONS: MR. } 
j : ASQUITH ADDRESSING WOMEN ELECTORS IN THE CENTRAL HALL AT PAISLEY. i 
4 Senate Se > SSE ie Sete " en scheintainenannninemnteenenen i 5 
i 
| 
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TOURING THE CONSTITUENCY: MR. ASQUITH AND HIS DAUGHTER, 
LADY BONHAM-CARTER, IN THEIR CAR. 





Mr. Asquith, accompanied by his wife and his daughter, Lady Bonham-Carter, has been 
conducting a vigorous electioneering campaign at Paisley, where he is standing as 
Mr. J. A. D. MacKean, and a Labour 


is fixed for February 12, and the declaration ot 


Liberal 


in the bye-election against a Unionist, 


Mr 
February 


candidate 
The polling the 
Mr. Asquith, it 


hero - worship.’’ He 


candidate, Biggar. 


poli tor 25. is reported, was made the subject of almost 


arrassing spoke of the need for a return to healthy party 





rar lbh hat sis 


(SECRETARY), 
MR. ASQUITH (SECOND FROM LEFT) AT PAISLEY. | 
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WITH MRS. ASQUITH, WHOSE AUTOBIOGRAPHY IS EAGERLY 
H AWAITED: MR. ASQUITH AT PAISLEY. 


srmarvaaseuantsren (cine ae ins Mrbels ta Pet 





j MY FATHER IS NOW A WHOLE-HEARTED AND KEEN CONVERT 


ae 


TO THE CAUSE OF WOMEN : 


LADY BONHAM-CARTER SPEAKING. 





























PAISLEY. 


conditions On February 1 he addressed a crowded meeting of women electors (who number 
16,000 at Paisley) in the Central Hall, and said that there ought to be a complete opening 
of callings for women on the same terms as men,’ even up to the Judicial Bench 
Lady Eoutham-Carter said that her father’s old attitude to women suffrage was not so 
much because women were not good enough for votes, but that votes were not good 
enough for women. He was now a wholehearted and keen convert 
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in Rome: The Arch of Constantine Plastered with Italian Loan Placards. 
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A MONUMENT OF ANTIQUITY USED AS 


It seems hardly credible that the Italian Government can be responsible for the extra- 
ordinary act of vandalism revealed by the above photograph, which reaches us from 
It shows the celebrated Arch of Constantine, one of the most magnificent and 
venerable monuments of antiquity which have survived the centuries, defaced with 
It is as if we were to plaster War Savings 


Rome. 


placards of the new Italian National Loan. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT HOARDING : 


posters on 


ITALIAN LOAN 


the walls of Westminster Abbey ! 
there is surely a limit to the uses of advertisement. 
cessful enough not to need such methods, for it was stated on January 30 that the 
subscriptions had already exceeded 12 milliards of lire (£480,000,000), or nearly double 
the sum raised by the Loan of 1918. [PHOTOGRAPH BY SPURT AND GENERAL.) 


POSTERS ON THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE. 


However laudable the cause may be, 
The Italian Loan has been suc- 





Decorating War-Stricken Towns with the Croix de Guerre: President Poincaré in Belgium. 
























































WHERE THE POPULATION IS 1300 OUT OF A FORMER 19,000: A RAIN-WASHED CERE- 
MONY AT YPRES, 








WHERE 553 PEOPLE (OUT OF AN ORIGINAL 4337) ARE LIVING IN HUTS: THE CEREMONY 


BEFORE THE RUINED HOTEL DE VILLE AT NIEUPORT. 
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SHOWING PRESIDENT POINCARE AND KING ALBERT IN THE CENTRE BACKGROUND: 
THE DECORATION CEREMONY AT DIXMUDE. 


> » . 
President Poincaré made a tour in Belgium on January 28 to decorate four war- 


Stricken towns with the Croix de Guerre. Accompanied by Marshal Foch and M. 
Millerand, he arrived by train at Furnes, the first town to be decorated, at 8.20 a.m. 


ind was met at the station by King Albert The ceremony took place near the Hotel 


PHOLOGRAPHS BY SPORT AND GENERAL 


decoration took place in 
they next went by train to Dixmude, where the ceremony was held in the middle of 


the town. Ypres 





PRESIDENT POINCARE AND KING ALBERT HEADING THE PROCESSION TO THE GRANDE 


PLACE: THE FIRST CEREMONY OF THE DAY, AT FURNES. 


I.B., anp Manus 





de Ville, where M. Poincaré pinned th: cross on a satin cushion. At Nieuport, the 
tront of the wrecked Hotel de Ville. 


Returning to Furnes, 


was the last to be decorated, and heavy rain marred the proceedings 
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THE GREAT CMB. RAID ON KRONSTADT: REMARKABLE AIR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PHoroGRAPHS Repkopucep BY CourtrRsy oF ApMmiRAL Sir W. Cowan, S.N.O. Batic, AND Supptikp BY Mr. Joun Portock 









































BEFORE THE RAID: KRONSTADT ; RUSSIAN WAR-SHIPS IN HARBOUR, AND THE GUARD-SHIP, (INSET—THE FIRST C.M.B. INTO THE HARBOUR.) 
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i AFTER : THE © PETROPAVLOVSK ’'' AND : PAMATS AZOVA’’ SUNK; THE * ANDREI PERVCZVANNYI"’ (IN DRY DOCK) ; AND OTHER SHIPS DAMAGED. | 
af ij ae : 

On August 19 last year, the Admiralty made the following annotincement : A report the killed. It is good to know that he was only wounded, and has just been released 
has been received from the British Senior Naval Officer in the Baltic that a naval engage- by the Soviet Government. In the upper photograph No. 1 is the Petropaviovsk "' ; 
> ment took place in the Gulf of Finland early on August 18. Two Russian battle-ships, No. 2, the ‘ Andrei Pervozvannyi '’; No. 3, a hospital ship (removed before the second 
the ‘Petropavlovsk ’ and the ‘Andrei Pervozvannyi,’’ and one destroyer were sunk. A photograph was taken) ; No. 4, the cruiser © Bogatyr,’’ acting as guard-ship ; No. 5, the 
cruiser was also probably seriously damaged. The British losses were three coastal Pamats Azova’'’; No. 6, unknown ships (one presumed damaged or sunk during the 
motor-boats.’’ Later news stated that the action took place immediately off Kronstadt, raid In the lower photograph, it will be seen that No. 1 the Petropavlovsk is 
over a Bolshevist minefield. The Coastal Motor-Boats attacked without the support of the half sunk in the water; that No. 2--the Andrei Pervozvannvi'’. has been taken to 

fleet, but accompanied by three aeroplanes, one of which came down near Styrsudds dry dock, damaged ; that No. 4—-the | Bogatyr'’ has gone, presumed sunk; that No. 5 
Lighthouse. The British losses were three motor-boats sunk by gun-fire and one blown the Pamat; Azova'"’ has been sunk; and that at No. 6 one of the two unknown ships 


up by a mine. At the time, Lieut. William H. Bremner, DS.O., was reported among has been damaged or sunk. 
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SLESVIG PLEBISCITE: FLENSBORG—TO BE DANISH OR GERMAN? 
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WHERE 300 BRITISH MARINES WERE LANDED TO KEEP ORDER: OCCUPIED BY BRITISH AND FRENCH TROOPS FOR _ SLESViG 
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“WE WANT TO RETURN HOME TO DENMARK”: A GENERAL VIEW OF FLENSBORG AND ITS PORT, 
THE SCENE OF A GREAT DANISH PROCESSION WHICH VOICED THAT SENTIMENT. 














ey 


IN SLESVIG, WHICH HAS TO CHOOSE BETWEEN DANISH AND GERMAN 
RULE: A TYPICAL VILLAGE IN THE SECOND PLEBISCITE ZONE, 


Flensborg is an important town in Slesvig, where the terms of the Peace Treaty ordained 
that a plebiscite of the population should be taken in several zones to decide the new 
frontier between Denmark and Germany. The town has lately been the scene of racial 
disturbances, and British and French military and naval forces are quartered there to 
keep order, On January 23 there was a Danish procession of 8000 people, and speeches 
were made expressing the sentiment We want to return home to Denmark,.’’ The 


same day the German Noske Guards '’ left the town On the 26th the International 
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WHERE GERMAN SCHOOLBOYS HAVE THRASHED THEIR DANISH 1 
SCHOOLFELLOWS : FLENSBORG-—-THE OLD TOWN HALL, 








Commission, including Sir Charles Marling (accompanied by Lady Marling) arrived there, 
and British and French troops lined the route from the station. After the troops had 
dispersed, however, German rowdies attacked the bearers of Danish flags in the crowd, 
and free fights ensued. The Commission ordered 300 Marines to come ashore from the 
British war-ships. Danish boys who had taken part in the procession were thrashed by 
German schoolfellows, and women selling Danish papers were maltreated. In country districts 


German gangs broke up Danish meetings. One plebiscite is to be taken on March 7. 








































FLOATING “HOUSES”: 


PERIOD ROOMS ON 
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[ PROVIDED WITH THREE ROCKING-HORSES, SPACE TO ROMP, 








| 
[ | AND NO SHARP CORNERS: THE CHILDREN’S PLAY-ROOM. 


























FITTED WITH A 





CONVENIENCE : 


SHOWER "’ 
A BATH-ROOM 


IN THE 


ALMANZORA." 
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AND EVERY TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
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Last week we illustrated the amenities of modern ocean travel as exerhplified by a theatre 
on board a Cunarder. The above photographs show the luxurious accommodation in the 
latest of the famous A’’ Boats of the Royal Mail Steam 
R.M.S.P. ‘ Almanzora.’’ Her maiden voyage to Brazil was to have been made in the 
autumn of 1914, but fate intervened and she became an armed cruiser, doing valuable 


Packet Company, the 


service throughout the war, during which she steamed 


' Boats will be remembered especially the 


patrol, and convoy 
Of her sister A 


cruising, 


191,949 miles Asturias, "’ 


which, as a hospital ship, was torpedoed by 


Alcantara,’’ 


now been re-converted into a liner. In the decoration, 


Styles have been adopted. 


and the Smoke Rooms Jacobean. 
Hall, done in late Elizabethan. 


lattice windows 


sunk while assisting 


while the 


Thus, the Dining Saloon, which holds 

The chief 
The room is very lofty, with a 
of 


furniture consists 


to sink a German 


feature, 


the Germans 


reproductions 


(but not sunk), and the 
The Almanzora'’ has 


various periods of old English 


400 guests, is Georgian, 
is the beautiful Social 
hammer-beam roof and 


antiques 
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( Pesan sounds and certain successions of sounds 
are very pleasing to our senses; and in the 


course of ages we have discovered by methods _ of 
trial and crror the instruments from which we can 
best extract the music we like. We will consider the 
simpler principles which govern the construction of 
instruments of this kind. 

In the first place it is necessary to know how to 
make a sound that for some time remains unchanged ; 
a sound that has a definite pitch like the note of a 

tuning-fork or an 
* organ-pipe, and 1s 
quitedifferent from 
an irregular noise 
such as is made 
by the coal-man 
when he empties a 
sack on the pave 

ment 
If I wave my 











hand towards you 


FIG. 10.—PAN PIPES, IN WHICH 4” air pulse travels 
THE PLAYER BLOWS ACROSS THE Way at a great 
ENDS, TO MAINTAIN VIBRATION. fate, 1100 feet a 

second ; it strikes 
the ears of everyone present, but it makes no obvious 
impression. If I were to wave my hand as fast as I 
could there would still be no result in the way of sound ; 
but if I could wave it fifty times a second your ears 
would be filled with a deep booming note. The car 
can detect pulses only when they succeed one another 
with sufficient rapidity; and when this happens the 
pitch of the note depends only on the rapidity 
of succession and not on the kind of pulse. 


the clectro-motor, and the number of the teeth on the 
different wheels arc 24, 27, 30, 32, 36, 40, 45, 45. As 
they are touched in succession with the card we get 
the notes of the ordinary musica! scale. 

Whatever methol is used to excite the pulses, 
and whether the notes bz bass or treble, the number 
of pulses a second required to produce a note of 
given pitch is always the same, and also the number 
of pulses in a second for the different notes of the 
scale are always in these proportions 

A mosquito beats its wings at @ certain rate, and 
by so doing creates a note of definite pitch When 
the wheels in the gear-box of a motor-car play into 
each other the note of the hum depends on the rate at 
which the interlockings take place. When the car gocs 
past on a wooden or asphalt pavement there is often a 
shrill scream, which comes from the regular tapping of 
the studs upon the road. There is a definite note when 
the finger is drawn along a piece of ribbed silk or 
across the back of a book if the material of the back 
has a regular structure. 

In order to make a musical instrument we must 
find something which will naturally repeat some move- 
ment over and over again. A stretched string has long 
been used for the purpose (Fig. 3); perhaps it was 
first suggested by the twanging of the bow-string. 
When a string is pulled to one side and let go, it 
straightens itself, then carried by its impetus swings 
over to the other side, stops, recoils and swings again ; 
aud the movement is repeated hundreds of times before 
it finally comes to rest. Each time it swings it sends 
out a pulse into the air. The string is thin, the pulses 


By PROFESSOR W. H. BRAGG, C.B.E., F.R.S., D.Sc. 


fork would impose upon it. Here we have examples 
of the important fact that columns of air may be 
used as strings have been used, and that is the base 
principle of all instruments blown by wind. Air 
columns start strong pulses in the air, being unlike 
strings in this respect, and 
stop vibrating very soon unless 
their vibrations are maintained 
continuously. We get some- 
thing like the plucking of a 
string when we pull a cork out 
of a bottle; the sudden jerk 
starts the air inside into a 
few vibrations which die out 
quickly because their energy is 
radiated away. Here is a row 
of corked test-tubes into each 
of which water has been poured 
until it gives a desired note 
(Fig. 8); when the corks are 
pulled out in succession we 
find we are going up the musical 
scale. 

In order to maintain the 
vibration, we find we must 
blow across the mouth of the 
tube (Fig. 9), and if the blow- 
ing is done the right way, we 
may get a very loud note. In 
the old ‘“‘ Pan-pipes””’ (Fig. 10) 
the player blew across the 
ends; in the flute, across a 
hole in the side. The 
whistle and the flage- 








As I cannot wave my hand so quickly as 
that, we must have recourse to some mechan- 
ical method of producing pulses regularly and 
with sufficient frequency. The siren (Fig. 1) 






- ! Sounding Portion 
wends here 


olet possess channels 
along which the blast 
of air is led so as 
to strike the end of 








consists of a cylindrical brass box into which 
air is forced into circular rows of small holes; 
out of which the compressed air can emerge. 









Tin inn ake SoM te de: os oe -! Sounding Portion 
Sounding Porlion | endshere 





the tube in just the 
right way. A _ series 
of pipes of different 
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Just above the lid is a brass disc which can 


turn round freely; it also is pierced with — Fig. 12-4 TIN WHISTLE, IN WHICH THE EFFECTIVE OR SOUNDING PORTION ©F8an, one pipe for 
four rows of holes exactly corresponding to REACHES FROM THE MOUTHPIECE TO THE NEAREST HOLE THAT IS OPEN. each note (Fig. 11). 


those of the lid. By an arrangement of keys 

and sliders working just underneath the lid, air can be 
admitted to any one or more of the four rows; let us 
say the row containing 24 holes. When the holes in 
the top disc are just over those in the lid, air spurts 
through all the 24 holes at one and the same time and 
starts one of those pulses which are going presently 
to be linked together in a sound. If the disc is kept 
moving the holes are alternately open and shut, so that 
« regular succession of pulses is sent out into the air. It 
the supply of air trom the 
bellows is kept up, the disc 
revolves faster and faster. 
That is because the holes 
in the lid and the disc are 
cut in a slanting fashion 
(see lower figure and inset 
Fig. 1) so that the issuing 
air turns the dise round. 








The important thing to 
observe is that as soon as 








the speed increases sufti- 
ciently we are aware of a 
note very deep in the bass. 
As the disc spins faster and 
faster; the noise rises in 
pitch and finally ends in a 
shrill scream. At any one 














FIG. 11.-AN ORGAN-PIPE, 
SHOWING THE MOUTH 
AND ARRANGEMENT FOR 
DIRECTING A STREAM OF 
AIR UPON IT (THE RIGHT 
HAND FIGURE SHOWN IN Speed; and the pitch rises 

SECTION) as the pulses come quicker, 


moment we have a note of 
definite pitch because pulses 
are striking our ears re- 
gularly and with sufficient 


Here is the whole differ- 
ence between a note and a “ noisé”’; in the one there 
is regularity, and in the other none. It makes no 
difference to the pitch of the note when we take some 
other way of exciting the air pulses so long as the 
number of pulses in a second remains the same. For 
instance, if a card is held against the teeth of a rapidly 
revolving wheel (Fig. 2) pulses are started by the flapping 
of the card from tooth to tooth, and we hear a note of 


definite piteh There are cight wheels on the axis of 


- 


which it excites directly are very weak ; it is therefore 
mounted on a sounding board or box, which it shakes 
as it swings, and the wide surface of the box launches 
broader pulses with more energy in them. The pitch of 
the note depends on how long the string is, how tightly 
it is stretched, and on its weight. The weight is, of 
course, settled when the violinist mounts it on his 
violin. In the case of the harp or the piano, there is 
a different string for every note that is to be played ; 
but on the violin there are only four strings, and the 
player must make the right note for himself. 

The tuning-fork (Fig. 4) gives out pulses in regular 
succession as its prongs swing to and fro; bits of wood 
when struck vibrate long enough to cause a recognisable 
note, and a wooden dulcimer (Fig. 5) can be built up of 
pieces of different sizes. A wooden rod when stroked 
lengthways with a resined cloth gives a note because 
it shivers along its length; from the 
bamboo harp (Fig. 6) which Tyndall 
describes, we can get the notes ot 
the scale. 

Strings and wind are the two great 
forces of the orchestra: let us see now 
how the wind instruments are made 
Here is a tall jar, over which I hold 
a vibrating tuning-fork (Fig. 7) It 
answers to the fork to some extent, 
but notice that, as water is poured 
in, the response is better and better, 
until at a certain depth the jar rings 
out loudly. The fact is that the air 
inside the jar vibrates up and down ; 
at the surface of the water in the jar 
it is at rest, at the mouth the motion 
is greatest, and there is a_ natural 
frequency of vibration which varies 
with the size of the column of air 
If I take a fork of higher pitch I must 
shorten the air column still further by 


pouring itn more water, until once more 
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“~~ making a spark every rime 


lengths is used in the 
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In the whistle the 
player has- his finger on a 
series of holes; when he opens 
his holes, beginning at the one 
farthest from his mouth, it is 
as if he were gradually shorten- 
ing his pipe, because the 
effective portion reaches from 


FIG. 13.—ANALOGOUS 
TO THE VIBRATION 
OF AIR IN A PIPE: 
TWO SPIRAL SPRINGS 
WHICH, WHEN SET 
SWINGING TO- 


GETHER, BALANCE 
the mouth-piece to the next THEIR TENSIONS AT 


hole that is open (Fig. 12). THE TOP. 
The motions of a column 

of air are difficult to follow because they are in- 
visible. The motions of spiral springs are exactly 
the same in character, and are easy to watch. 
The long spring (as in Fig. 13, but single) is fixed 
at the top; it cam be set in motion by pulling 
down the bottom end and letting go, when it starts 


oscillating up and down. Just so the air in a jar 
{Continuucd on page 230. 
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“Wire danding in and ou of mercury and 








the response is strong. ‘The response ae ot en 
occurs when the natural note of FIG. 14-——-DANCING SPRINGS VIBRATED ELECTRICALLY (N~A NODE 
Vibration agrees with that which the OR POINT OF REST: THE ARROWS. POINTS OF VIBRATION) 
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THE WORLD OF SOUND: THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF MUSIC. 


DRAWN BY W. B. ROBINSON FROM MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY PROFESSOR W. H. BRAGG, CB.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., IN ILLUSTRATION OF HIS RECENT LECTURES. 













(3) . MONOCHORD. An instrument used for 
VIEW OF SIREN ATTACHED sludying the vibrafions of 
TO TOP OF WIND-CHEST. a sfring 
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IIl—SOUND AND MUSIC: PROFESSOR W. H. BRAGG'S EXPERIMENTS IN HIS SECOND LECTURE AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Professor Bragg’s remarkably interesting lectures on ‘ The World of Sound’ were series, to appear in this paper with diagrams illustrating his experiments. His article on 
addressed originally to audiences of young people at the Royal Institution. They appeal, the subject of his first lecture, ** What is Sound? ”’ 
however, both to the general reader and, in particular, to all students and teachers of of January 31, 
physical science, while the lecture illustrated here has a special interest for musicians, as issues. 
revealing the scientific principles on which musical sounds are produced. We have 
arranged with Professor Bragg to write fot us an abridgment of each lecture of the 


was given in our last number, that 
and the remaining articles, similarly illustrated, will follow in future 
Professor Bragg is about to publish the whole set of lectures, on &@ more extended 
scale, in book form, through Messrs. George Bell and Sons, and the volume is likely to 
command a wide sale.—{Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.) 
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ON THE ROYAL AERONAUTICAL SOCIETY. 


i is the custom of our learned societies in this 
a country to hide their lights under voluminous 
bushels, if not actually to hide their heads in the sand. 
This habit may be kindly ascribed to a feeling of 
modesty sémewhat akin to that of the gentlewoman 
in reduced circumstances who, having descended to 
selling apples for a living, sat in an obscure corner 
of the market-place and cried: ‘“ Apples, Apples,” 
in a still, small voice, adding to herself after each appeal 
for custom: “1 do hope nobody will hear me.’” On 
the other hand, there are those who say unkindly that 
our learned societies are so aloof from the vulgar many 
that they are not interested in luring the 
public to their meetings, and are more 
concerned with arguing among themselves 
about obsolete theories than with inducing 
people with new ideas to join in their de- 
bates, The science and practice of aero- 
nautics being very much matters of the 
present day, it is natural that the Royal 
Acronautical Society should differ con- 
siderably from some other societies of 
analogous nature concerned with other 
sciences. This society was founded in 
1860, and so is the oldest aeronautical 
organisation in the world. Incidentally, 
it is of interest to note that among its 
founders was Sir Charles Tilston Bright, 
M.P., the engineer of the first Atlantic 
cable, whose son, Sir Charles Bright— 
recently knighted was a most active member of 
the famous Air Inquiry Committee of 1916. 

Though the Royal Aeronautical Society is the 
oldest of its kind, it is composed almost entirely of 
young men, as is natural, considering that, though the 
science of the air itself is old, the science of aeroplane 
and airship construction has come into being within the 
past nine or ten years, and the vast majority of those who 
have developed the purely scientific side have only been 
concerned with it for five or six years. Consequently 
the papers read at the meetings of the R.Ae.S., and the 
subsequent debates, are such as to interest all engineers 
and those interested in engineering problems, for they 
have not reached the dry-as-dust stage which devas- 
tates similar meetings of older societies. The fact that 
the entertaining nature of these meetings is not better 


known is regrettable, 


hopes to be financially interested in commercial avia- 
tion, and the seeker after general knowledge. Visitors 
are cordially invited to the meetings, which are generally 
held in the lecture hall of the Society of Arts in John 
Street, Adelphi, practically next door to the ‘‘ Little 
Theatre,” and tickets may be obtained gratis from the 
Secretary at the R.Ae.S. offices, 7, Albemarle Street, W.1. 

The next lecture takes place on Feb. 18, and is 
on the subject of “ Aircraft Design in Relation to 









A POSTAL AIR SERVICE IN ITALY DURING THE RAIL- 
WAY STRIKE: LOADING MAILS ON AN AEROPLANE. 


During the Italian railway strike, postal air services were established 
between Milan, Pisa, and Rome. 


Photograph by Photopress. 


Standardisation.”’ The lecturer is Major Percy Bishop, 
a practical engineer of wide experience, and the chair- 
man is Mr. H. White Smith, who is secretary and a 
director of the British and Colonial Aeroplane Company, 
Ltd., makers of the famous Bristol aeroplanes. Mr. 
White Smith is Chairman of the Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors, and was the representative of 
the business side of aeronautics at the Peace Confer- 


@ my CC. G. GREY. 


Editor of “ The Aeroplane.” 


as commercially as motor-cars or bicycles. Following 
this is a lecture, on March 3, on “ Flying over Clouds 
in Relation to Commercial Aeronautics.’’ The lecturer 
is Professor B. Melville Jones, D.Sc., the newly-appointed 
{and first) Professor of Aeronautics at the University 
of Cambridge, who conceals under this learned title 
the personality of Captain Melville Jones, R.A.F., 
one of the most skilful aeroplane pilots of the war 
period. His chairman is Lieut.-Col. H. T. Tizard, 
also an exceptionally able pilot, who during the war 
carried out at great personal risk experiments with 
aeroplanes which added much valuable knowledge to 
the practical side of aeronautical science. 
The appeal of this lecture is rather to those 
interested in flying as such, than to those 
concerned with aircraft construction. It 
should be both instructive and entertaining 
to navigating officers of the Navy and the 
Mercantile Marine, for example. 

On March 17, the subject of the lecture 
is ‘‘ Airship Machinery, Past Experience 
and Future Requirements,”’ by Major C. F. 
Abell, O.B.E., another bright particular 
star of the Airship Service. The chairman 
is not yet decided. This lecture naturally 
concerns engineers more than anybody else. 
Much is needed in the way of airship ma- 
chinery for the future: not only are im- 
proved engines required, but there is plenty 
of room for improvement in air-screw gear- 
ing and various internal mechanism. Also there is the 
question of machinery at airship stations to be discussed. 
Following this is a lecture on April 14, by Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu, on ‘‘ A Comparison of the Cost of Air Ton- 
Miles with other forms of Transport.” This should in- 
terest anybody concerned with any form of transport. 
For example, one might expect the audience to include 
Sir Eric Geddes — unless he happened to occupy the 
chair—and such notable persons as Messrs. Carter and 
Paterson (with or without their Co.) and Mr. Pickford, 
if they are still with us in the flesh. In any case, every- 
body who is connected with the dispatch or handling of 
goods would find food for thought in the subject matter. 

Then on April 21, Captain P. D. Acland is to lecture 
on ‘“ Trans-Continental Flying.” Captain Acland is the 
chief of the Aviation Department of Vickers, Ltd., and as 
such has inside know- 
ledge of all the pro- 





but one knows that 
hitherto the Council, 
Secretary, and mem- 
bers of the Society have 
been so busy “ getting 
on with the war ’’+—in 
which all of them have 
been intimately con- 
cerned either as sailors, 
soldiers, aviators, or 
aircraft producers 
that they have had 
httl or no time to 
devote to propagating 
the gospel of aeronau- 
tics. It is hoped that 
in future the Society’s 
activities may become 
better known to that 
section of the com- 
munity at large which 
has intelligence and 
uses it. Hence this 
article, which is written 
in the knowledge that 
it will reach quite a 
large proportion of the 
intelligent public. 

The programme of 
the Society's lectures 








blems which had to be 
solved to make a suc- 
cess of the trans-Atlan- 
tic flight, the journey 
to Australia, and the 
journey to Cairo and 
the Cape. The organ- 
isation of ordinary 
trans-Continental  air- 
routes, when based on 
experience gained in 
these great flights, may 
be considered as a busi- 
hess proposition, and 
Captain Acland’s lec- 
ture should appeal 
directly to the business 
man. The only purely 
scientific lecture is that 
booked for May 26, 
when Sir Richard Glaze 
‘brook, B.C.B.. F.R:S., 
will discourse on ‘‘Some 
Points of Importance in 
the work of the Ad- 
visory Committee for 
Aeronautics.’’ Sir Rich- 
ard is a member of the 
aforesaid Government 
Advisory Committee 








for the spring has just 


for Aeronautics, and 


been issued by the 

new secretary ed the THE FIRST COMMERCIAL AEROPLANE-FLIGHT IN INDIA: CAPTAIN CARROLL (IN A NIEUPORT NIGHTHAWK) he is a scientist of 

Societ : Bieut - Cal DELIVERING THE GOVERNOR’S PAPER TO GENERAL MARSHALL, AT POONA. sileaiichi. ihe Meiues 

Ww — k 1! M rsh The first commercial aeroplane flight in India took place on December 21, when Capt. Carroll, in a Nieuport Nighthawk machine, flew from Bombay should gather together 
ver et 2 to Poona (85 miles) in 42 minutes, to deliver the “ Illustrated Sunday Advocate.” The papers sold quickly, some for 10 rupees (over £1), the most of the be-lettered 


(late R.A.F.), — who, ordinary price 
during the latter part Marshall. 
of the war, held = an 

important post in the Airship 
programme is well worth publishing, for it should tempt 
many readers of this paper to attend these lectures, 


which appeal alike to the engineer, the man who is o1 


being 2 annas (3d.) 


Department This 


A copy addressed to the Governor of Bombay, Sir George Lloyd, was received by Lieut.-Gen. Sir William 
No aeroplane had been seen before at Poona, and the flight was ‘the first made over the Western Ghauts.—[Photograph by Photopress.] 


ence in Paris. This lecture should appeal greatly to 
all engineers and business men who realise that in the 
not far distant future aircraft will be one of our chief 
means of transport, and must therefore be produced 


theoreticians of to-day 
and should be of ab- 
sorbing interest to them. Meantime mere ordinarily 
intelligent men or women will be informed and 
entertained by the preceding lectures, at which one 
strongly recommends them to be present 
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OUR ALLIES THE LOCUSTS: 


* DARKENING 


THE SUN” AT JERUSALEM. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY THE AMERICAN CoLONy, JERUSALEM. 
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“FOR A NATION HATH COME UP OVER MY LAND, BOLD AND WITHOUT NUMBER ”’: 





THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF A SWARM 


OF LOCUSTS, AS SEEN FROM JERUSALEM. 


In his article on another page, Mr. J. D. Whiting, American Vice-Consul at Jerusalem, 
describes a great plague of locusts which ravaged Palestine and Syria in 1915, and 
hindered the movement of Turkish troops. ‘It was towards the end of February,’’ he 
writes, “that one of our members returned trom the picturesque Ain Fara Gorge, a few 
miles east of Jerusalem, with word that swarms of locusts had flown overhead in such 


hick clouds as to obscure the sun for the time being. Beiore they were seen, a loud 


noise produced by the flapping of myriads of wings was heard. Immediately afterwards 
rumours poured in from Es Salt and Bethlehem that similar swarms had also visited 
them. Several days later the iocusts were first seen in Jerusalem. Attention was drawn 
to them by the sudden darkening of the bright sunshine. At times their elevation was 
in the hundreds of feet; at other times they came down quite low, detached members 


alighting The clouds of them were so dense as to appear quite black.’ 
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HATCHED 60,000 T0 THE HE SQUARE YARD: L PLAGUE, OF LOCUSTS 








es ar =AR ye this, ye elders, and give ear, all ye in- 
habitants of the land——hath this ever happened 
in your days? Or in the days of your fathers? Con- 
cerning it to your children tell ye the story—and your 
children to their children, and their children to the 
generation following: That which was left by the 
creeping locust hath the swarming locust eaten. And 
that which was left by the swarming locust hath the 
grass locust eaten. And that which was left by the 
grass locust hath the corn locust eaten. Awake 
For a nation hath come up 


and weep and howl 
over my land, bold and without number. 

Thus the prophet Joel begins his description of a 
locust plague; and, having witnessed the terrible de- 
struction to crops and fields wrought by these insects in 
this historic land, one marvels how this ancient writer 
could have given so graphic and true a description 
of a devastation caused by locusts in so condensed a 
form. The modern plague referred to occurred in the 


spring and summer of 1915, when Pales- 
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ee 
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country was teeming with the young larve. (For a 
description of the pupa and final stage, see the second 
full page of illustrations.) 

None but those who have seen them can imagine 
their countless multitudes and the destruction they 
wrought. Hearing one evening that they had already 
reached the German Colony and the railway station 
to the south of the Holy City, we went out the next 
day to see them. Scarcely had our carriage swung 
round from the Jaffa Gate than we found the white 
road already black with them. Ever in the same 
direction they pushed up the “ Western Hill,’ still 
commonly called Zion, even entering the houses about 
the “Tomb of David.” The roads now became so 
slippery from the masses of the little yreasy bodies 
crushed beneath the horses’ hoofs, that the latter could 
scarcely keep a footing, and had consequently to be 
driven slowly and with great care. Trains throughout 
the country were stopped for hours at a time, notably 





By JOHN D. WHITING, American Consal at Jerusalem. 


several hundred men to sweep together and destroy 
the locusts, and eight donkeys to carry away to near-by 
fields the miniature carcases. Stores were closed, and 
some houses even abandoned. About our houses in 
Jerusalem they became so thick that one could not 
help’ crushing them with every step. They even feil 
into one’s shirt collar from the walls above, and 
crawled up on to one’s person. . Whenever touched, 
or especially when finding themselves caught within 
one’s clothes, they exuded from their mouths a dark 
fluid, an irritant to the skin and soiling the garments 
in a most disgusting manner. 

A few words of our personal experience fighting 
the locusts may not be amiss. (See fourth full page 
of illustrations.) One evening while trapping them 
on the upper side of the hill, it was found just in time 
that an immense number were about to enter the 
property being protected from the opposite side. 
At once all efforts were turned in this direction, The 
trap was sunk into the lower edge of 
the tield towards which they were 





tine was closed to the outside world by 
the war That the locusts helped the 
Allied cause there is no denying. They 
ravaged the country from the borders of 
Egypt to the Taurus Mountains, and 
were a source of anxiety for many 
months both to the Turkish authorities 
and the native population. They con- 
sumed every green thing, which meant a 
serious shortage of food and_ fodder, 
greatly militating against the movement 
of the Turkish forces on both the Egyp- 
tian and Mesopotamian fronts. 

Ihe locusts arrived towards the end 
of February (see first full-page illustra- 
tion). At Bethlehem, millions were 
brought to the earth by heavy showers. 
They were gathered by the poorer Beth 
lchemites, many of whom ate them 
roasted, describing the taste as delicious 
especially the females full of eggs. The 
main reason, however, for collecting them 
was to secure the small bonus o tered by 
the local government. Thus tons were 
destroyed, being buried alive till several 
ancient cisterns were filled, while in sur- 
rounding villages each family was re- 
quired to produce a stipulated weight. 
Likewise in Jaffa they were destroyed 
by being thrown into the Mediterranean, — .- 
and when washed ashore dead, and dried 
on the beach, were collected and = used 
as fuel in the public ‘‘ Turkish Baths "’ 
and ovens 

At once these numberless hosts began 
to prepare for the destruction that was 
to follow 

Their eggs were found on the banks 
of the River Jordan, in the salt marshes 
of the Dead Sea, on the highest moun- 
tains, in the valleys, in the beautiful 








making. But no sooner had it been 
set in place than it was seen that 
meanwhile they had changed _ their 
course, and, notwithstanding the labort- 
ous task involved, the trap had to be 
changed, during which time it was “ nip 
and tuck" to keep them fiom escap 
ing. Once, however, they made in the 
right direction, they jumped, hundreds 
at a time, into the trap. The evening 
hours were now upon us; the locusts, 
weary from being driven and benumbed 
from the cool breezes, seemed to near 
the trap exhausted, To facilitate mat- 
ters, with spade and rake they were 
scraped into the trap, now constantly 
being emptied. Thus in about an 
hour's time four large sacks full were 
caught and destroyed, each containing, 
by actual count and weight, no tess 
than 100,000 of these insects. Many 
escaped and made for a near-by thorny 
patch, on which was now piled more 
dry sticks and thistles, and when set 
afire burned alive many thousands more 
The above is but an average example 
showing how and in what quantities they 
were caught. 

In the early days of June, «a few 
scattered locusts of a decided red colour 
were seen about the tree-tops. Some 
supposed them to be a kind of grass 
hopper. for they were so different in 
colour from the fliers that first came and 
laid their eggs that it was difficult to 
detect in them the resemblance to the 
parents. A few days later the air was 
filled with quantities of these new flying 
locusts with the thin transparent wings, 
producing the effect of a large-flaked 








olive groves about Bethlehem, in the 
orange orchards of Jatfa, and on the sea 
coast at Tyre, Sidon, and Gaza ; in fact, 
they were found in all parts of the country 
from Dan to Beersheba. Once the alarm- 
ing extent to which these eggs were kid 
was realised, the authorities made a pro 
clamation, requiring each male person 
from sixteen years to sixty to gather 
cleven pounds’ weight. To be the first to set a good 
example, the young men of the American Colony at 
once set out upon the work of collecting, for so 
steeped are the natives in fatalism (Allah had sent 
the jarad— locusts—-and they are helpless to fight 
them) that, unless forced or shown how to, few would 
turn a finger in self-defence. It is estimated by 
competent authorities that as many as 65,000 to 
75,000 locust eggs are concentrated in a square metre 
of soil. Allowing for a loss of 30 per cent. in hatching, 
some 60,000 destroyers can emerge from a_ space 
thirty-nine inches square. 

Locusts are not, however, without their own enemies 
previded by nature. Large flocks of storks flew past 
Jerusalem during the early days when the adults arrived 
and after the larva were hatched, consuming abnormal 
quantities, for which reason the natives have always 
given “ Abo Saad ” a warm welcome 

Scarcely had’ Jerusalem got over the excitement 
of the search for eggs, than word poured in that the 


TURNING THE DARK-GREEN FOLIAGE TO RED: 

SETTLING FOR THE NIGHT ON AN OLIVE- TREE, AT JERUSALEM. 
covering them right under our eyes had been trans- 
At once they attacked 
and as the fliers wrought destruction above, 
berry, and even 


“Towards evening they settled for the night by myriads upon the olive-trees, almost 
and transforming the dark-green foliage into a distinctive red appearance. 
the small berries, which fell to the ground like hail, 
the crawlers devoured what fell below. Between the two they stripped every leaf, 

the tender bark, leaving only, where such existed, the green tufts of the poisonous mistletoe.” 


Photograph by the American Colony, Jerusalem. 


on the Damascus-Haifa line near the Lake of Galilee. 
Countless numbers of them poured into the broad 
walled road leading into Jerusalem from the west, 
past the United States Consulate to the Jafia Gate. 
At the Consulate the fight was taken up to save 
the garden. It lay in the main path of the locusts. 
The enclosure, about the size of an ordinary city 
lot, required five men to.keep incessantly brushing 
the locusts down from the walls on the three sides 
attacked. 

The whole city of Jerusalem, with the exception of 
the portion within the walls, fell a prey to the ravages 
of the locusts, while the entire land “ from Dan to 
Beersheba '"' was laid desolate 

Disastrous as they were in the country, equally 
obnoxious they became about the houses, crawling 
up thick upon the walls, and, squeezing in through 
cracks of closed doors or windows, entering the very 
dwelling-rooms.. Women frantically swept the walls 
and roofs, but to no avail. In Nazareth it required 





snow-storm It was at first hard to 


NEWLY MOULTED LOCUSTS realise that these had not, as most 


supposed, flown in from elsewhere, but 


formed from the small creeping locusts, 
millions of which we had destroyed. 

Up to this time the olive orchards 
had suflered comparatively little. The 
creeping locusts had not seemed to 
care for the tough, bitter leaves But now that 
these ravenously hungry, freshly-moulted fliers ap- 
peared, food had already become scarcer, obliging 
the crawlers to seek the heretofore despised olive, 
creeping up the trunks layers deep 

Likewise, every variety of tree was attacked and 
stripped, with the sole exception of the Persian 
lilac and the oleander bushes. The succulent cactus 
they seemed very fond of, but instead of com- 
mencing on the edge of the large leaves, they 
ate away layer after later over the whole surface, 
giving the leaves the effect of having been jack- 
planed. Even on the scarce and prized palms they 


had no pity. 


The devastation was complete. All vegetables 
and fruits disappeared as by magic. Olives and 
olive oil were almost unobtainable Had it not 


been for the arrival of a ship-load of flour and 
other food commodities from America, the condition 


of the populace would have been serious 
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THE BIRTH OF A LOCUST: FROM PUPA TO FULL-FLEDGED INSECT. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THR AMERICAN COLONY AT JERUSALEM. 
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WITH WINGS NEATLY FOLDED IN MEMBRANOUS CASES RESEMBLING TINY WINGS: 
A PUFA JUST BEFORE THE PROCESS OF TRANSFORMATION BEGINS. 








THIRD STAGE: RAPIDLY CURVING ITS BODY, THE NEW 
INSECT DISCARDS ITS OLD SHELL. 
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SHEDDING THE NYMPH SKIN—FIRST STAGE : 


WINGS AND SMALL LEGS FREE. THE ANTENNAE : 





HOLLOW THROUGHOUT, TO THE TIPS OF 
THE DISCARDED SHELL. 


AFTER SEVERAL HOURS' WORK BY THE 
HIND LEGS: THE WINGS ALMOST DRY. 
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SHEDDING THE NYMPH SKIN — SECOND 
STAGE: HIND LEGS NOW FREE. 


The birth of the locust is a wonderful process. ‘‘The males and females,’’ writes 
Mr. J. D. Whiting, “are readily distinguished, for the males are by far the handsomer. 
Each female, loaded with eggs, seeks a place to deposit them, and with her ovipositors 
can sink a hole 4 inches deep through hard, compact soil. The eggs, averaging 
about 100, are deposited, not haphazard, but neatly arranged in a long cylindrical mass. 
It is estimated that as many as 65,000 to 75,000 locust eggs are concentrated in a square 


THE LOCUS? DRYING ITS WINGS: THE LONG 
HIND LEGS SMOOTHING OUT THE CREASES. 


THE BIRTH OF A LOCUST COMPLETED : 
WITH WINGS DRY READY FOR FLIGHT. 


metre (3} feet) of soil. Allowing for a loss of 30 per cent. in hatching, sore 60,000 
locusts can emerge from a space 39 inches square. When first hatched they were quite 
black and resembled large ants, having no sign of wings ; but, as they developed, they 
cast their little outer skins. Thus they pass through several moults, of which, howéver, 
but three stages are plainly distinguishable—the /arva, or wingless stage ; the pupa, with 
small wings (or, properly, wing-sacks developing) ; and the full-fledged flying locust.’’ 
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LOCUSTS RAVAGE THE 


GARDEN OF 


GETHSEMANE: BEFORE AND AFTER. 


PHOTOGRAPHS @Y THE Amexican Coromy, Jerusacem. 


BEFORE THE COMING OF THE LOCUSTS: 


THE TRADITIONAL SCENE OF THE “ AGONY ''—GETHSEMANE IN ITS FULL SUMMER BLOOM. 
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i 
AFTER THE LOCUSTS HAD PASSED: THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE WITH ITS FLOWER-BEDS STRIPPED BARE BY THE ALL-DEVOURING —— 


° 
“It was the 28th of May, 1915,'' writes Mr. J. D. Whiting, 
transforming themselves into the pupa stage, reached the quiet of Gethsemane, then in its 


full summer bloom, but scarcely a day passed before every tender thing was consumed, 


when the /Jarvac, already 


and even the leaves of the woody cypress and of the olive trees--the latter about 1000 
years old were threatened The whole city of Jerusalem, except the portion within the 


walls, fell a prey to the ravages of the locusts, while the entire land ‘from Dan to 


Beersheba’ was laid desolate. Fortunately, by the time the young broods had hatched, 
a large part of the grain crops had already been gathered, but the fruit and summer crops 
were ruined When once the locusts entered a vineyard the sprawling vines would 
in the shortest time be nothing but bare bark. Fig leaves perhaps of all things besi 
suited their taste, and when once a tree fell a prey to them the ground would be literally 


layers deep, and the trunk so covered with crawlers as to make it a bright yellow colour.’’ 
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FIGHTING LOCUSTS WITH SHADOWS: AN AMERICAN PARTY OF TRAPPERS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AMERICAN COLONY, JERUSALEM. 
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“WAVING DARK FLAGS WHOSE SHADOWS DROVE THE INSECTS TOWARDS A BOTTOMLESS BOX SUNK IN THE GROUND: 
MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN COLONY IN JERUSALEM TRAPPING LOCUSTS. 
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few words,”’ 
pone writes Mr, = 
J. D. Whiting, ‘ of 
our personal experi- 
ence in fighting the 
locusts may not be 
amiss. At first, hav- 
ing already marched 
a considerable dis- 
tance from the place 
of hatching, they 
were found in end- 
less columns. It was 
now easy to entrap 
them. In their path 
would be sunk a 
bottomless box, with 
the inside lined with 
shining tin up which 
the locusts cannot 
crawl,- while on each 
side a wing was pro- 
vided, similarly pre- ‘ 
pared with a smooth 
metal face, with the 
object of directing 
them into the box. 
The fighters now 
make two long lines, 
one on each side of 
the trap. To noise 
| and racket the lo- 
custs seemed only to 
turn a deaf ear, but 
a large flag—the 
darker the better— 
with which to cast 
a deep shadow on 
the ground, proved 
to be the most for- 
midable weapon one 
could employ to make 
them move in the 
desired direction. In 
fact, countless num- 
bers could thus be 
guided and ‘held in 

















Continned.| 


check if one but an- 
ticipated the general 
direction they wished 
to go. Now and then 
the trap would have 
to be emptied, or, if 
the place was to be 
abandoned in favour 
of a better position, 
it was easy, when the 
bottomless box was 
almost full, to raise 
it out of the ground, 
leaving the locusts 
behind in the hole, 
and then hurriedly 
to bury the contents. 
It was found by ac- 
tual tests that when 
thus buried in great 
masses they quickly 
died. As the evening 
advanced, they be- 
came sluggish and 
hard to move, and 
would crawl under 
individual stones or 
into small piles of 
rock; but by the 
morning again in- 
stinct would have re- 
joined them into 
bands moving to- 
gether on their cam- 
paign of destruction. 
Thus it was unneces- 
sary to fight them in 
the late evenings or 
early morning. To- 
wards the end of 
their pupa stage their 
columns became 
shorter and less con- 
Stant, and it was 
more troublesome to 
trap them, as they 
had grown large and 





















































[Continued oppose (Conmtinncd below 
> BURIED ALIVE BY THE MILLION: THE BOTTOMLESS BOX FULL OF LOCUSTS 
| (LEFT IN THE PIT WHEN IT WAS LIFTED OUT, AND COVERED WITH EARTH). 
Continued.) 


wary. Often they would become alarmed and, turning tail, escape in all directions. .. . 
To overcome the difficulty of the labour and time required in shifting the sunken trap, 
Yankee ingenuity again came to the rescue. An old box, tin-lined, was set on top of 
the ground with an inclined plane leading up to it. The locusts, which can make ascents 
so much more easily than descents, were driven into it just as readily as into the sunken 
trap. It was so quickly and easily placed that it proved to be a great success, the only 





drawback, as with the older type, being the labour of emptying it and the numbers that 
unavoidably escaped. he next development was a tin hopper set on legs high enough 
to admit of fastening a sack below. To this the inclined plane was similarly attached 
Thus the locusts jumped directly into the bag, which when full was detached and replaced 
with another. After over two weeks’ steady and relentless work, the fight to save the 
fields was given up, and efforts concentrated upon protecting our homes and garden plots. 
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FROM BLOW-PIPE TO DIAMOND: CYLINDERS FOR SHEET GLASS. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, STEVEN SPURRIER, R.O.I.. AT THE WILLESDEN GLASS COMPANY’S WORKS. 











THE MAKING OF WINDOW-PANES: REMOVING THE ENDS, AFTER THE GLASS HAS BEEN BLOWN INTO CYLINDRICAL SHAPE, 
AND CUTTING THE CYLINDERS LONGITUDINALLY WITH A DIAMOND. 


On this and succeeding paged we illustrate the process of making sheet glass, an 
industry now developing in this country. The initial stage of the operations, the actual 
blowing of the molten glass into the form of hollow cylinders with closed ends, is illus- 
trated in the double-page drawing. Above is seen the next stage. In the background 
a blower and his assistant are carrying a cylinder down a sloping platform (shown in 
the double-page drawing on the extreme right). They place it on the bench in the fore- 
ground, where it is kept in position by wooden wedges. The end of the cylinder attached 


to the blow-pipe is removed, and then the other end is knocked off, a ring of molten 
glass being first smeared round the line of cleavage to prevent splitting. A man is seen 
making this ring with a lump of material on a short stick. When both ends of the 
cylinders have thus been opened, they are placed, usually three at a time, on a bench 
and are cut longitudinally with a diamond, as shown in the centre. Wedges are fixed in 
the cut, to keep it open. The cylinder then goes to the bending-oven to be flattened, 
as illustrated in the next page.—{Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.) 
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FROM CYLINDER 


TO FLAT SHEET: GLASS IN 


THE BENDING - OVEN. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, STEVEN SPURRIER, R.O.1, AT THE WILLESDEN GLASS COMPANY’S WORKS. 
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HE OVEN IN WHICH THE CYLINDERS ARE IRONED FLAT: THE FINAL STAGE IN THE EVOLUTION OF A SHEET OF GLASS. 
| ; 


ET 


In the previous drawing the hollow cylinders of glass formed by blowing a seen having 
their closed ends removed and being cut longitudinally with a diamond. They are then 
brought to the bending-oven (shown above) to be flattened. Inside the oven is an iron 
table with a stone top, which is moved to and fro on wheels by the man in the 
foreground by means of the long rod seen beside him. In the left background another 
man is placing cylinders on a framework which twists round and inserts them into the 


aven At the door of the oven, in the centre, is an ironer. who levers the cylinder off 


the framework on to the table, and then proceeds to flatten it out with a long iron- 
handied tool having at the end a block of wood soaked in water. On both sides of the 
oven are flues. When the cylinder has been flattened, the man in the foreground pushes 
the table back to the cooler end of the oven, and the ironer goes round to the right-hand 
side (out of the drawing) and levers the glass off the table with the long iron tool seen 
on the floor on the extreme right. The flat sheet is passed out of the oven, to the left, by 


mechanical means and gradually cooled. <{ Drawing Copyrighted in the ''nited States and Canada 
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FROM GLOBULAR MASS TO HOLLOW CYLINDER: THE HUMAN 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, STEVEN SpuRRIER, RY)... AT THE 











THE MANUFACTURE OF SHEET GLASS: THE MAKING OF THE CYLINDER WHICH IS,AFTERN 


As a result of the war and the destruction of factories during the German invasion of Belgium, the glass-making industry is developing in this country. Our artist’s drawings were 
made at the Atlas Works of the Willesden Glass Company, Ltd., Victoria Road, N.W.10. The above illustration shows the initial process of blowing molten glass into hollow 
cylinders, which are afterwards flattened out into sheets. In the background are the furnaces in which lumps of the material, attached to the ends of blowing -tubes, are 
heated into a sufficiently soft state to be blown. The first stage of blowing is represented by the man in the right centre, cooling his blowing-tube under a tap which drips 
into a small tank, after having blown the material slightly. The glass on the end of the tube is at present in a small globular shape. It is then taken back to the furnace 
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HUMAN WIND-PIPE AS AN APPARATUS FOR BLOWING GLASS. 


EVEN SPURRIER, Re.L, AT THE WILLESDEN GLAsSs ComMPANY’s WORKS. 


HICH IS,.AFTERWARDS “IRONED” FLAT— FOUR STAGES IN THE USE OF THE BLOWING - TUBE. 


‘ 
v 


drawings were 

into hollow 
ing - tubes, are 
p which drips 
to the furnace 


and heated again. The second stage is shown by the man next to the left, blowing down the tube and turning it round, so that the glass (now pear-shaped) revolves in a 
hollowed-out block of wood. The third stage is illustrated on the extreme left, where another man is turning and swinging his tube to and fro over a pit (to give free space 
for the movement), the glass being now in a straight, cylindrical form. This man is not at the moment blowing down his tube. The fourth stage appears on the right, where 
a blower is holding his cylinder while an assistant (extreme right) fixes a lump of molten glass to the further end. This done, the cylinder is carried down the sloping platform 
(extreme right) to another part of the factory for finishing and cutting, as illustrated in the first of the two preceding single-page drawings.—{Copyrighted in the Umited States and Canada| 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY AND THE “UNACADEMIC™: A WHISTLER. 
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THE GENIUS OF WHISTLER AT LAST REPRESENTED IN THE NATION’S ART COLLECTION: “THE LITTLE WHITE GIRL”; 
RECENTLY HUNG IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Under the wise direction of Mr. C. J. Holmes, the National Gallery is becoming modernised, 
in the sense that it is recognising, by acquisition of examples of their work, the genius 
of painters like Whistler and Manet, who broke away from academic traditions, and long 
suffered under a cloud of detraction. In our last issue we reproduced two fragments 
by Manet, purchased by the Trustees in 1918, and recently placed on view in the French 
Room. The National Gallery now also contains Whistler's portrait of ‘ The Little White 
Girl," which has been presented by a generous private benefactor. © Having waited 


twenty years and longer for the Manet and the Whistler,'’ writes Mr. Frank Rutter, the 
art critic, “let us hope that long before 1940 our Trafalgar Square treasure-house will 
also have its Cézanne and Van Gogh.’’ James McNeill Whistler was born in 1834, in 
America, and died in 1903. He settled in London in 1859. Ruskin, in ‘ Fors Clavi- 
gera,’’ violently denounced his work, and Whistler brought a libel action against him 
in 1877, claiming £1000, but obtained only the symbolic “farthing '’ damages. Whistler 
describes the trial in his own book, ‘ The Gentle Art of Making Enemies."’ 
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Beagling. 
Game little tykes! 


Ten or twelve miles 
across country and an 
end of Puss! 


Great exercise! It makes 
one realise how good it 
is that the homeward 
journey will be covered 
speedily and securely by 
the car with its trusty 
Dunlop tyres biting 
through the mud and 
grease to the road surface 


beneath. D f 7 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD., 
Founders of the Pneumatic Tyre Industry, 
Para Mills, Aston Cross, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON: 14, Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
PARIS: 4, Rue du Colonel Moll. 
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“ RECOLLECTIONS 
OF Lapy GEORGIANA 
PEEL " (John Lane ; 16s. net), com- 
piled by her daughter, Ethel Peel, we 
are back again in a world, almost 
unthinkable in these democratic 
days, in which our present political lords and masters 
were ‘‘ the lower classes,’? and no nonsense about it ! 


Lady Georgiana Peel’s famous father is naturally 
and necessarily the protagonist in a book which, though 
said to be “‘ compiled,” is not at all in the nature of 
a compilation. Excepting where excerpts are given 
from the histories of politics and from family records, 
in order to verify references and add substance to 
shadowy memories, we seem to be listening all the 
time to the living voice of ‘‘ Lord John’s ”’ loving 
daughter. We are told of the cold and distant manner 
of the Russells in a passage which leads up to Lord 
Lytton’s malicious lines on Lord John Russell himself : 

How formed to lead, if not too proud to please, 

His fame would fire you, but his manners freeze. 

Like or dislike, he does not care a jot, 

He wants your vote, but your affections not. 
From many other sources we learn about the icy 
demeanour of the Russells, so many of whom seem to 
have looked on politics as a form of mathematics— 
until, at the long last, Mr. Bertrand Russell arrived 
to make pure mathematics very like a political game, 
in which Euclid is caballed against by his own straight 
lines and straightforward axioms. But, at any rate 
in the case of ‘ Lord John,” this outward chilliness 
served but to conceal a warm heart and real kindliness 
of disposition from those who were anxious to take 
advantage of them. Some of the innumerable anec- 
dotes set down by Miss Ethel Peel tend to confirm the 
saying that every really great man has a touch of the 
child in him—in fact, never quite grows up. Such is 
the story of Lord John Russell’s rhyming catalogue of 
the months—a literary curiosity never before printed 
or even written, for the statesman learnt it from his 
mother’s lips and taught it to his children by word of 
mouth. It runs: ‘“ January—snowy. February— 
flowy. March—blowy. April—showery. May—flowery. 
June—bowery. July—-beauty. August—fruity. Sep- 
tember—shooty. October—-breezy. November—sneezyv. 
December—freezy.”’ 


The radical difference—less obvious now that a 
violent rancour is infecting public life in this country 
between the English and French political systems, is 
revealed in the story of Thiers’ amazement at seeing 
Lord John Russell and Lord Stanley, who were political 
antagonists, engaged in friendly conversation at a 
London party. Lord John never regarded his bitterest 
political opponents gs personal enemies, and with 
many of them, indeed, he was on the friendliest terms. 
It is much more difficult nowadays to keep up this old 
custom, but even the extreme Labour men—-witness 

















MR. WYNDHAM LEWIS, WHOSE PAMPHLET, “ THE CALIPH’S 
DESIGN,” APPEARED RECENTLY, AND A PORTFOLIO OF 
WHOSE DRAWINGS THE OVID PRESS HAS JUST ISSUED. 


By E. B. OSBORN. 


the personal relations between Mr. Smillie and the 
Duke of Northumberland—are now beginning to see 
its advantages. 


Many other historic personages appear and re- 
appear in this vivid chronicle of a social order that has 
vanished for ever. We have a glimpse of Lady Geor- 
giana as a child and her little sister watching Queen 
Victoria’s long fair hair being brushed (this was before 
her marriage), and of the Queen jumping up and taking 
the children’s hands and dancing round the room with 
them. ‘The Duke" (Wellington, of course) enters 
in his old age, shakes hands with his hostess at some 
great reception, and saunters through the rooms with- 
out saying a word to anybody, knowing that all the 





REAR-ADMIRAL SIR DOUGLAS BROWNRIGG, WHOSE BOOK, 
“ INDISCRETIONS OF THE NAVAL CENSOR,” HAS JUST 
BEEN PUBLISHED.—{Photograph by Histed.} 


other guests would feel sufficiently honoured by the 
fact that he had exerted himself to attend. There 
were bores abroad in those days of a pertinacity and 
ponderosity unknown to later generations. Macaulay 
(‘‘ that talk mill,” according to Sydney Smith, who 
often appears in these pages to tell some familiar tale) 
is the amplest specimen here introduced. Lady Geor- 
giana’s sister would tell a story of how, on coming 
down to dinner, she found Macaulay, the first guest to 
arrive, declaiming to her little seven-year-old son as 
if he were the whole dinner party. On one occasion at 
Pembroke Lodge his spate ot talk suddenly ceased, the 
cause being the extreme stickiness of the pudding. 
Macaulay, as I was once told by a very old but vivacious 
gentleman, had achieved the “‘ disgusting miracle" of 
being able to talk fluently and eat ‘vigorously at the 
same time. Disraeli himself was almost as wearisome 
to a young girl who thought she ought to be enter 
tained by the man who took her in to dinner. When 
Lady Georgiana had that good fortune at a great 
party, she admired his shirt-front of book muslin over 
a very bright rose-coloured satin foundation, which 
shone through it, but found his manner too theatrical 
and his conversation too often addressed to the whole 
table instead of to her vivacious self. 


A number of interesting verse-books have lately 
been published. It has long been clear the appeal of 
poetry is far wider than it was in pre-war days. Per- 
haps the most appealing of half-a-dozen volumes in 
hand is ‘‘ THE Poems oF GILBERT Waite” (S.P.C.K. ; 
6s. net), which has an introduction by Sir Herbert 
Warren, formerly Professor of Poetry at Oxford. Bishop 
Gilbert White’s life as a voyaging missionary has been 
a sacred Odyssey, and there are no better pictures 
of the Southern Seas and the islands therein with their 
coral-girt lagoons, beneath the glassy surface of which 
a veritable undersea paradise can be discerned in an 
intenser day, than those which are to be found in his 
two travel-books. In his poems, which show no vir- 
tuosity of technique, the secrets of tropical seas and 
weird wildernesses are interpreted in the light of his 

Fortezza ed umilitade e largo core, 
and the note of all his interpretations is an abiding 
sense of the Divine purpose immanent in all things. 


TRIOS _— 






He has written some 
wonderful impressions 
of the silent and austere Blue 
Mountains, in which he reads 
the “ strange-scrawled ”’ story of 
Australia’s evolution and of the 
making of the Pacific, which is said by the students 
of planetary physics (the science established on a 
firm basis of theory and computation by the late 
G. H. Darwin) to represent the great scar left by the 
breaking-away many millions of years ago of the huge 
fragment which we now see as the Moon. 


A volume of essays by another brilliant son of 
Charles Darwin might be defined as the work of 
a botanical Montaigne. ‘‘SPRINGTIME AND OTHER 
Essays” (John Murray; 7s. 6d. net), by Sir Francis 
Darwin, contains, among other entertaining persona/ta, 
a brief account of the author’s boyhood. He was born 
in 1848, and surely has a right to look back along his 
busy career and 

To entertain the lag-end of his life 
With quiet hours. 
But we could wish he had been as explicit about the 
famous visitors to Down as Thomas Hearne (1678-1735), 
whose Diary is the subject of another essay, was about 
some of the great men he met. Thus Hearne quaintly 
observes of Newton: ‘‘ Sir Isaac was a man of no 
promising aspect. He was a short well-set man. He 
was full of thought and spoke very little in com- 
pany, so that his conversation was not agreeable. 
When he rode in his coach, one arm would be out 
of the coach on one side and the other on the other.’ 
‘““Some Names of Characters in Fiction” shows 
an exact and illuminating knowledge of the curious 
minor art of nomenclature—complicated in these days 
by the danger of a libel action—as practised by 
Thackeray, Dickens, and Sir Walter Scott. Thackeray, 
Sir Francis Darwin thinks, was the cleverest of all 
three in inventing fictitious names of a humorous 
actuality. Take, for instance, the list of distinguished 
guests at one of Becky’s great dinner parties—Duchess 
of Stilton, Duc de la Gruyére, Marchioness of Cheshire, 
Marchese Alessandro Stracchino, Comte de la Brie, 
Baron Schapzuger, and Chevalier Tosti. It never 
occurred to me, till I read this essay, that all these 
aristocratic guests were entitled to say: “ Ain’t I the 
cheese ?”’ But they are all cheeses, and the Chevalier, 
who is whipper-in, is merely toasted cheese! In a 
note to this essay, a story, new to me, is told of the 


Judge who tried Thurtell, the murderer, whose name’ 


is given to a partner in the firm of Becky’s solicitors. 
This Judge, hearing that Thurtell ate a hearty supper 
after the murder, exclaimed : ‘‘ Commit a murder and 
eat six pork chops! Good God, what dreams the man 
must have had!” Fancy going out to kill somebody 
just to get an appetite for pork ! ° 

















GENERAL VON LETTOW-VORBECK, WHOSE BOOK, “ MY 
REMINISCENCES OF EAST AFRICA,” WILL BE PUBLISHED 
SHORTLY BY MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT. 
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THE ESTABLISHED FACT 


The Brief History of a great British Industrial enterprise 


and the birth of an 


important National 


achievement. 














F you investigate any great industrial ac- 
i complishment, trace it to its source, you 
will find that it was mostly born of sheer 
necessity. Many notable achievements have 
been conceived by brilliant brains and relin- 
quished half-completed, but herein is a brief 
story of one of the greatest propositions man 
ever imagined ; undertaken with courage and 
conviction, and carried through with unmis- 
takable precision and success. 

Progress makes a fresh demand of man 
with the dawn of each day. 

Yesterday is ever vanishing 

to-day ; and to-morrow con- 

tinues to bring a higher water- 

mark of progress. It is neces- 

sary to do more than merely 

keep pace with progress of our 
competitors—we must antici- 

pate their next move and then 

move first! Competition and 

progress are twins; they move 

together and with each advance 

a new opportunity is afforded 

for a new invention and an- 

other industrial accomplishment. 

The final word has not yet been 

said upon every’ subject; the 

last idea still remains to be 
developed in every branch of 

art, science or industry. The 

universe is continually demanding new 
methods, revised systems and better ways, 
and whenever these demands manifest 
themselves, almost simultaneously the germ 
idea of another fine achievement is 
hatched. 

Some years before the war people looked 
wonderingly at the American car which was 
at that time invading our markets in vastly 
increasing numbers. It was then an estab- 
lished fact that America had succeeded in 
producing good motor-cars at prices which 
were in some cases less than half the cost of 
equal-power, equal-capacity cars of British 
manufacturers. The American invasion then 
started in deadly earnest, encouraged by the 
British public, who welcomed the moderately 
priced American product. The import very 
rapidly increased, unchecked by any form of 
legislative control. Then the question was 
heard: ‘‘ Why can’t Britain build cars like 
America, efficient but inexpensive ?’’ That 
question remained unanswered right up to the 
date when war intervened. Nevertheless, the 
undeniable fact that America had _ beaten 


Ses 


Britain at a typically British industry made 
its impression. 

But leadership is only permanent until 
someone overtakes the leader, and so it was 
that Sir William Angus, Sanderson and Com- 
pany, Ltd., determined not only to equal any 
American achievement in car production, but 
to set up a new standard, so much better that 
the laurels would once more come back to this 
country. 

The Angus-Sanderson 14-h.p. De Luxe was 
the conception. It is to-day an establisned 
fact, and sheer necessity was responsible for 
its production——the necessity for us to produce 
cars not merely as well but better than America 
at the same price. The result achieved marks 
another milestone in the history of the motor- 
car industry. The success of this result is 


PANORAMIC VIEW 


= 
better told in the words of men whose names 
in automobile circles stand for experience, 
knowledge, and the authority, therefore, to 
give their opinions. 

Mr. S. F. Edge, whose name one can con- 
nect with the very pioneer days of the industry, 
and which has been associated with some of 
the greatest motor-car successes, recently 
wrote of the Angus-Sanderson car, in the Auto, 
Oct. 23, 1919, as follows :— 

‘‘T really cannot remember a more satisfac- 


tory ride in a car, of no matter what wheel- 
base or price. It was emphatically the sweetest 
running and best-sprung car, judged from the 
rear seat, in which ever I have driven. Its 
suspension was a revelation. This car is a 
real competitor with the best examples of 
value for money which America or any other 
country can send us, and I look confidently 
forward to seeing it do a great deal to rehabili- 
tate British motor engineering in the opinion 
of buyers overseas.” 

This, the unbiassed opinion of so high an 
authority, means more when one considers 
the strength and broadness of statement con- 
tained in the last paragraph, made entirely 
without qualification. Britain at last has pro- 
duced a car to compete with that which America 
or any other country can make-—the car best 
fitted to go to any corner of the earth as the 
representative product of the British motor 
industry. 

And now take the consummation of opinion 
of Captain W. G. Aston, R.A.F., who, writing 
in the /rish Field, Nov. 1, 1919, stated: 

“I do not think [ am overstepping the 
bounds of strict truth when I say that, all 
things considered, it is the finest four-cylinder 
motor-car of which I have had any experience ; 
and that, mark you, without reference to 
price, size, power, weight, or anything else.”’ 

This latter sweeping assertion over the 
signature of another expert of such recognised 
authority, leaves no vestige of doubt as to the 
soundness of the Angus-Sanderson  produc- 
tion, but if further expert testimony were 
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required, it is to be found in the following 
remarkable opinion voiced by Captain E. de 
Normanville, writing in the Daily Express, 
November, 1919, as follows : 

“There is only one way on which to base 
the comparative judgment of cars, and that 
is on the value one gets for the money expended. 
On this basis there is no car in the world which 
takes prior place to the Angus-Sanderson. 
There is no equivocation about that state- 
ment.” 

From these three emphatic 
opinions one gathers, apart 
from unanimous approval of 
the Angus-Sanderson car as a 
thoroughly sound engineering 
proposition, an agreement in 
views as to the astoundingly 
good value for money which 
the car represents. 

Why isit, then, that one body 
can produce so much greater 
value for money than = an- 
other ? Why is it that the 
Angus-Sanderson is so high in 
quality and yet moderate in 
price ? There ’s a reason. The 
reason lies purely in the great 
basic method which governs the 
entire manufacture of the car. 
It is the basis of specialisation. 

The same logic that argues the sense and 
economy of allocating the building of a 
battleship to numerous firms, one respon- 
sible for the hull, another for the engines, 
another for the armament, and_ still 
scores of others for the various and illimit- 
able equipment therein, applies with 
equal measure of soundness to car-production. 
Herein, then, les the great basic secret of 
the Angus-Sanderson success. It is the com- 
bined result of several specialists in the build- 
ing of component parts. The power unit, 
for example, is the best that Messrs. J. Tylor 
and Co., the engine specialists, of King's 
Cross and Southgate, can produce. The entire 
transmission unit—-gear-box, back axle, etc.-— 
is produced by Messrs. E. G. Wrigley and 
Co., Ltd., of Birmingham. The electrical 
equipment is also undertaken by a separate 
firm, while the bodywork and general assembly 
of the complete car is in the hands of Sir 
William Angus, Sanderson and Co., Ltd 

The advantages accruing from the above 
system of production are numerous. To the 
general goodness of one product is concen- 








trated the efforts of not only individual experts 
but whole organisations of experts in the pro- 
duction of its various parts. The Angus- 
Sanderson car two years ago was merely a blue- 
print proposition. The close of the war saw a 
thousand and one preliminary operations going 
ahead towaids its projected production in 
numbers. The car made its bow to the indus 
trv, demonstrated its capabilities: won the 
immediate support of every expert, as well as 
the great and not-easy-to-convince element 
of trade dealers [To-day it is a soundly 
established fact——it is a popular car, with a 
popular name and popular price. It has suc 
cessfully emerged from all the most stringent 
tests to which a car can and must be put. 


OF THE EXTENSIVE ANGUS-SANDERSON WORKS AT BIRTLEY. 























LADIES’ NEWS. 


i EMBERS of Parliament, Magistratés, Freemen, 
4 Barristers, Doctors, the only things apparently 
that our sex may not be is fighters or preachers. The 
former we do not hanker after; the latter only a very few 
of us would make a real good job of, talkers though we 
be! St. Paul did a bad turn to women who look to the 
pulpit with envious eyes. It seems evident that St. Paul, 
though he may not have been exactly a woman-hater, 
must have strongly distrusted our sex. George Eliot 
created one wonderful woman preacher in fiction, and Miss 
Maud Royden does remarkably well in the pulpit in real 
life. In some ritualistic churches and in Roman Catholic 
churches, women might sooner be allowed to invade the 
pulpit than the chancel. One fancies that they would 
be useful in admonishing women. 





Hunting has not had too flourishing a time of it the 
first season after the war. Frost spoiled the opening part 
of it, then came accidents due to the bad going that put 
at least three Masters out of the saddle—the Duke of 
Beaufort, the Earl of Lonsdale, and Earl Winterton. 
Then the floods descended, and made the going so heavy 
that mounts were severely tried. Colonel Seymour, 
Master of the West Norfolk, seems to have had better 
luck than some, although one at ieast of his important 
fixtures was postponed, and the Heir Apparent and 
Princess Mary had to motor back to Sandringham 
disappointed of their hunt. The spirit of hunting is un- 
conquerable, however, and the old sport has gone gaily 
despite all drawbacks. The Melton district is perhaps 
the least interfered with by weather conditions. Cheshire 
and Warwickshire have also done well in good runs. Foot- 
and-mouth disease has also deprived a hunt or two of 
some of their country. 


Irish girls have wonderful complexions. We might 
believe that the damp, soft climate bestowed them if it 
also gave them to Irish men, but it doesn’t. They may be 
‘‘clane skinned bhoys,’’ but their complexions are no 
better than English or Scotch men possess. Of course, 
they don’t bother about them, and girls do. That is just 
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Co. Tyrone, all calculated to give women real colleen com- 


plexions, with which none other can compare. 


The great talk about the coming change in fashicn 
will cause many intrepid women to adventure themselves 
into what they believe the right thing will be. It will be 
bravery rewarded by laughter in instances where the 
undertaking is done bya little dressmaker who dashes 
at it, and so really earns the title of undertaker rather 
than dressmaker. There are ’cute women who have the 
real flair for dress, who will find out the essentials of a 
coming mode, and with clever maids and their own clever 
heads turn out frocks which will be in it. A leader, however, 
who exploits successfully the latest and greatest change, 
will, an she be wise, do so only when the costume has bee1 
created by a genius and made by the best skill of Paris 
or London, the dressmaking centres of,the world. 


There is the usual “ pre-war ’’ speculation about who 
will enter the lists as hostesses on a large scale during the 
coming season, There is also speculation, which is not 
of “ pre-war ” nature, as to what political parties the coming 
great parties will be for? The Duchess of Devonshire 
will probably be back in good time for the season proper. 
There are rumours that her Grace will entertain at Lans- 
downe House. Lord and Lady Lansdowne are not feeling 
up to take the part they did before the war, and in any 
case would lend their town house to their daughter for 
her daughter’s wedding, as they did for Lady Blanche 
Cobbold’s marriage. The Duchess of Devonshire is a 
great lady by birth and by training. Devonshire House 
was always far from ideal for entertaining ; Lansdowne 
House has all that it has not; therefore it is quite on the 
| cards that we may see some big private parties at Lans- 
| 
| 











downe House. Wimborne House will, it is hoped, be clear 
of workmen before the season. Lord and Lady Granard are 
back at Forbes House, an excellent mansion for entertain- 
ing. Lord and Lady Carnarvon, who have gone to India, 
hope to be back for the season and to have the house left 
to them by the late Mrs. Alfred de Rothschild in Seamore 
Place ready for their occupation. Extensive work is 
now going on there. The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland 
hope to be in Hampden House, Green Street, where they 
will entertain. There, also, extensive and _ structural 
alterations are in progress, including the making of a 
couple of tennis-courts. Hampden House stands on an 








where the difference lies. The colleens don’t smoke and 

drink, they use ‘Colleen Soap,” which is made from Y) unusual amount of ground for a. London residence, and 

pure, skin-nourishing vegetable oils, saponified with the é has quite a fair-sized garden at the back. Lord and Lady 

ash of soft-growing plants. It has a fine reputation for sik cea hai 4 } ™ ‘ nigerge a . FROCK. . ‘ Londonderry have a house historic in the annals of great 
ate dee 5 : a i chose black satin to show off the whiteness of her neck and J a ee 

maintaining the skin charms of early girlhood. rhere arms, and then decided to finish off the panier with soft lace and hospitality. Altogether, the entertaining prospects for the 


are many other preparations by McClinton, Donaghmore, 


soften the severity of the neck with a touch of chiffon. first season of Peace ratified are excellent. AE: te 











“* Reason’s whole pleasnre— 
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(At the of soe, A Treasure of Health 


Health, Peace and Com- 
petence.”’ — Pork. 






Health is at a premium; vigour of mind and 
body commands, if not success, at all events 




















the gateways of it. Who but the clear-eyed, ; 
alert men and women count in business, sport AN ENO ADVERTISEMENT ; 
and social activities, and get the most pleasure OF HALF-A-CENTURY AGO 


out of life? Millions derive their fitness by 
taking every day, at morning or night, a glass 
of water with a dash of 


ENO’s 


FRUIT SALT 


sft es BIE ES 











Take this health glass and watch the THE WAYSIDE CONSULTATION 
steady improvement it brings about. The Diagnosis: 5 
Your appetite improves with im- * All you need is ENO’S FRUIT SALT’ ‘ 









proving digestion, better colour 
appears on your cheeks, and you 
feel it is easier to think and do 
things, because your brain is clearer. 









Get this Bottle from 
your Chemist to-day 


The words “ Fruit Salt"’ are our registered trade 
mark, and have been known for hall-a-century to 
mean the preparation of J Cc. ENO, LID., and no 
other. [t is often referred to shortly as ENO 
KNOWN AND SOLD THROUGHOUT 
THE: WORLD FOR HALF-A-CENTURY 

Prepared only by : 
J. C. ENG. Led, ‘ Fruit Salt’ Works, London, S.E 
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ONDERFULLY refreshing and 
typically Eastern, Wana - Ranee 
appeals with a mystic charm that is both 
rare and exquisite. It is a perfume with a 
personality and 


A Dream of 


Oriental Fragrance 


Embodied in a luxurious variety of 
toilet requisites, it 1s especially welcome to 
the woman who appreciates harmony in 


her personal appointments. 


Perfume, 4/6, 9/-, 17/6, 27/6, and 52/6 per bottle ; 
Hair Lotion, 7/9; Toilet Water, 7/-; Face Powder, 94d. and 1/4; 
Dental Cream, 1/4; Soap, |/- and 1/9 per tablet ; 
Cachous, 63d.; Sachets, 7$d.; Toilet Cream, 1/3; 
Bath Crystals, 3/6 & 6/3; Shampoo Powders, 3d. each ; 
Powder Leaf Books, 74d.;  Brilliantine, 2/-. 


Of all Chemists and Perfumers. 


J. Grossmith & Son, Ltd., 


Distillers of Perfumes and Fine Soap Makers 


Newgate St., LONDON. 
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NEW “NOVELS. 





re . If novel-readers read to _ stimulate 
Felix 


arr their brains instead of: frequently to 
Morgaine. 


stupefy them, “ Felix Morgaine ” 
(Methuen) would be one of the books of the moment. 
That critical and intelligent people have not overlooked 
it we have no doubt, nor that a certain amount of argument 
“about it and about ”’ has been raised where two or three 
of this happy kind are gathered together. It is a novel in 
a hurry, bubbling over with ideas on Miss Josephine 
Knowles’s chosen subject—ideas so numerous that she 
seems hardly to know how to cram them into her text. 
It is not guiltless of wild inaccuracies, as when she attributes 

















ARRIVED IN ENGLAND TO ARRANGE THEIR WEDDING: 
LADY DOROTHY CAVENDISH AND HER FIANCE, CAPTAIN 
MACMILLAN. 

Lady Dorothy Cavendish, third daughter of the Duke and Duchess 
of Devonshire, reached England last week. Our photograph shows her 
with her fiancé, Capt. Harold Macmillan.—{Photograph by C.N.] 


the origin of the doctrine of the Virgin Birth to the 
Mohammedans ; or of whipping the dead horse, as when 
she pulverises the hell fire and Jonah’s whale type of 
parson. She is often as dogmatic as the narrow Church- 
men whom she condemns. Yet when all this is said, the 
fact remains that she has, with force and a charming 
sincerity, given voice to a feeling, a conviction, that is 
strong in many of us; and a voice is very welcome on the 
subject. She has, in short, made the not uncommon 
discovery that the Church is losing its hold on its children 

that cathedrals should be a national heritage not only 
for the cultured and the orthodox and the archeologists, 
but also for the young and ignorant; and that “ creeds 
outworn ”’ should be publicly marched to the dust-heap. 
Felix, her gay young Dean, is little more than a peg for her 
enthusiasms, and in a way his existence tends to weaken 
her argument, for a Church that set him, with his views 
and his youth, in one of its high places must have had a 
kick or two still left in it. But, of course, only such a 
Dean could have introduced madrigal-singing and old 
English dances into the cathedral nave, so that it was 
necessary to invent Felix Morgaine. Here is a novel that 
is lively and picturesque, and that implores the inclusion 
of movement and joy and beauty in the religious life. 
David, you are asked to remember, danced before the 
Ark. . . . The old stuffy order of things is too strong for 
Morgaine, who is left “ fighting on the Somme’’; but it 
will. not be Miss Knowles’s fault if it has not received 
another jolt. 

The atmosphere of ‘‘ Abbotscourt ’ 
is Trollopian—and we do not apply 
the description as Mr. George Moore has recently applied 
it. It differs from the Victorian tradition in its handling 
of the old, vexed question of the English family embracing 
both Roman Catholic and Anglican members: John 
Ayscough, it will be understood, treats the situation with 
tolerance and with grace. ‘‘ Abbotscourt’’ (Chatto and 
Windus) is original in placing the baronet and head of the 
family in the uncomfortable shoes of the poor relation, 
while the younger branch flourishes in the prosperity of 
a fat property, and later in an English Deanery. The 
scruples of Eleanor, the baronet’s sister, who trudged the 
roads rather than seek the help of her kind clerical uncle, 
seem to us a little wanting in common-sense; but her 
spiritual sincerity comes through just the same. It would 
have been easy for the Dean, when he and she decided 
that a Catholic niece would be out of place in his Deanery, 
to give her a tiny independence instead of letting her go 
penniless from his door. He told the scampish brother 


“* Abbotscourt.’’ 








that he would allow Eleanor a hundred and fifty a year 
while she lived with him ; but as he knew the young man’s 
house to be unfit for her, it is difficult to understand why 
he did not insist on finding her a better home. But per- 
haps the genteel P.G. was an unknown figure in Rentmin- 
ster. The book describes a world which is not, perhaps, 

















MARRIED LAST WEEK: THE HON. “SYLVIA” KITSON 
AND THE REV. HALSTEAD L. CONNER. 

Lord and Lady Airedale’s eldest daughter, the Hon. Marguerite Emily 

(Sylvia) Kitson was married last week to the Rev. Halstead L. Conner, 

Vicar-designate of St. Mark’s, Woodhouse, Leeds, at St. Paul’s, Knights- 

bridge. Our photograph shows the bride and bridegroom leaving the 
church after the ceremony.—[Photograph by C.N.] 


exactly the world that most of us know best, but what it 
loses in actuality it gains in idealism. Charlotte, to be 
sure, is conventionally unpleasant ; but we do not quite 
believe in Charlotte.. Eleanor, and the Dean, and the 
gentle priest are the real people ; the nasty ones are only 
a background to their saintliness. 
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‘There rs one best in Everything’ 


Its worth proved by Officers in 

the Great War —- Ze Quality 

Polish for Brown Footwear aa 
Leather Equipment 


: ‘ Supplied : in Bottles 1-& 10. ant see AG 
Manabactared by E. BROWN & SON ie 





7 Garrick St. LonnonWC2. 
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“AUSTIN 
Works 


ar 


Where the 






“Twenty” is made. 


General view of the Austin Works at Longbridge. 





These works represent the last word in manu- 
facturing efficiency. Having grown rapidly they 
have no heritage of mistakes to shoulder. Every 
advantage has been taken of modern and up-to- 
date ideas in the arrangement and installation of 
machinery. The idea is English, the methods are 
American. An English car preserving the highest 
characteristics of English workmanship produced 
under the requisite conditions for what is known 
as ‘‘mass production”—that is the programme, 
and to carry out that programme in the most 
economical manner, the Longbridge works have 
now been systematically and methodically laid out. 
The works are capacious, the buildings cover 
53 acres and the estate 287 acres in all. There is 
ample room for still further expansion. Meantime 
the orders on hand amount to £10,000,000 and le 
are constantly increasing; the production estimate aie ie ea 
coincides with that amount. je Miah Mee 

at the Austin Works. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD., 


HEAD OFFICE NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Telephone : King’s Norton, 230. Telegrams : “ Speedily, Northfield.” 
LUNDON: 479 - 483, OXFORD STREET, W.1. | AND AT PARIS 
MANCHESTER - . 130, DEANSGATE. AND BRUSSELS. 
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PRICES : 


Touring Model, 
£495 

Coupé Model, 
£595 





Landaulette Model. 


£625 
Each plus £100 
temporary surcharge. 
Chassis only 

£395 


Plus £75 temporary 
surcharge 





i a see Se ee 
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“G. K. C” ON AN EZRA POUNDISM. fever. There are, however, even more dangerous % era Shas 
on theories than the theory of race, which also bear the i NE 
HERE is a rather curious intellectual attitude not special stamp of the German race. There is the theory < 10 
uncommon among Englishmen and Americans, that we are all divided into Socialists and Individual- # 
though I think practically unknown among Frenchmen. ists —an utterly, meaningless distinction, since every ' Authorise 
The nearest description is to say it is German without man is social and every man is individual. There is ‘: 
Subscribe 


being pro-German. I mean that there are many people 
who are quite above suspicion of having been Teutonist 
in the late war, who seem to be Teutonist in every- 
thing else except the war. It is doubtless generally 
an effect of their education, which was practically a 


which elim 


and most 














the theory that everything can be foreseen by science 
and provided for by organisation ; a theory of machinery 


inates mind and especially the highest power 


of mind which is presence of mind. But the worst 


wearisome of all the German theories was 


‘The Right Ho 
Sir PERCY 1 


branch of the boasted system of German education. a theory of history; which referred it to various ROBERT Cl 
Patriotism overcame it during the war ; but plain com- animal and automatic functions instead of the free WILLIAM J 
monsense cannot overcome it after the war. They use of the mind. People were represented as doing bbe °, 
had always been taught that a certain type of Teuton things, not for what they said was their reason, aes Ry 
was a god : for four years they saw him with their own not even perhaps for what they thought was their DAVID DAY 
eyes behaving like a demon, but they seem now to have reason, but for some subconscious cause buried deeper aad ag 
come to the conclusion that he must have been a night- than their brains, and only dug up by a professor et rt 
mare. In the old Teutonist literature he was always TS Fer Fee Pe: A WI SOON GARAGE thousands of years after they were dead. It was the H. SIMPSO} 
too good to be true; but in practical political experi- INAUGURATES THE AUTOMATIC SUPPLY SCHEME, search for food; even if the seekers were apparently OeLES 

‘ - The first automatic petrol-feed pump for London motor traffic has ‘ ss ; 
a he affects them as being too bad to be true. So been installed at Wimbledon. Our photograph shows the appliance in unaware that they were starving. It was the search a 
they tend more and more to dismiss the Great War as use. It supplies spirit by the pint up to practically any number of for climate; even when the seekers were obviously HI 
a horrible dream. It is always possible for the past gallons, as its tank contains 2000 gallons.—{Photograph by C.N.} going into a worse climate. It was the wandering Joint ¢ 


to melt into a sort of metaphysical un- 
reality ; it is always possible to use language 
as a vague and mutable medium in which 





instinct of their ancestors the Nomads ; 
even when the walk was the very reverse of 
a wandering. It was the arboreal instinct 





Capital Paid 


all shapes become shapeless; it is always of their ancestors the apes; even if they 2,869,0 
easier to see a small thing that happened cut down the trees instead of climbing them. 
to-day than a big thing that happened yes- But whatever else it was, it was never the 497,8. 


terday ; and it would all be almost con- 
vincing, but for some wooden crosses in 
France and some empty chairs in England. 


actual and apparent object with which the 
people themselves professed to be setting 
forth. It was Wanderlust, or the Folk- 


Reserve Func 


‘ " 3 a 
Wandering, or the migratory impulse, or the aaaing = ee 
But there is another form of the same herd instinct, or the soul of the hive, or the Balance of 
fashion that is much more plausible and subconscious mind, or the subliminal self, Accoun 


subtle. It uses all the German theories or the materialist theory of history. Differ- 

without even knowing that they are Ger- ing, no doubt, in many of their dusty de- Current, 0 
man. It also uses them, I need hardly say, tails, these things are all alike in two im- Accoun 
without knowing that they are nonsense. In portant points. They all invoke a vague — 


the old silly business of the rivalry of races 
the trick is perhaps most transparent. The 
Latins were only called decadent in compari- 


popular science ; and they all use it for the 
purpose for which most modern people are 
using science ; the dethronement of reason. 











son with the superior Germans ; but many 
are still calling the Latins decadent, even 
when they weuld call the Germans decadent 
too. The Celts were only called futile as a 
compliment to the Teutons; but many are still 
calling them futile who would no more com- 
pliment Teutons than compliment typhoid 





For instance, Mr. Ezra Pound, the poet, 
is, I believe, an American, and therefore an 
Ally ; and I do not doubt that he is a most 
loyal and convinced ally. He is certainly 
not in any sense a pro-German ; yet I think 


he is in this paradoxical sense a German ; 
[Continued overleaf. 


HAIR-CUTS ON ROCKING-HORSE-BACK: A NEW YORK NOVELTY. 


One of the biggest stores in New York las inaugurated a special hair-dressing parlour for children. 

Instead of having to sit on a stiff barber’s chair, young patrons of this shop mount royally 

caparisoned “ rocking”’-horses for hair-cutting operations. It is anticipated that parents will now 

find the trouble is getting their boys and girls away from the barber's, not taking them there! 
Photograph by T.P.A. 

































ga BENGER'S FOOD LTD., Manche: 
Branch Offices: 

New York (USA), 9 Beekman St. : SYDNEY (NSW, 

uty, Pitt St.: and Depots throughout CaNaDa, 


wha 


and 





reasonable prices. 
Sale List and Conditions on Applic ation. 


Ev 
se Perfect 
Garment 
bears a e wy 
Burberry | pera 
oe Ke , lailorin g ——s 
; Ws i: ; pane 
i is illustrated to advantage in a 
i \ To totes 
ANA BURBER c= 
WY i FS 
\ Ai \Y ee) RY 2 pividens 
NN & Mm TAT, eon. | 
1 \ WY 1/, y ; Fo Vy) S i I nll, 
Ny Nt ; I ,- Salaries 
ND RD 29 ay 
The way of ; There is a distinction of out- | 
Benger’s Food. line, due to expert designing by . ae 
I ERS ee crafamen a wie Ba gui tn 
different from others is the active aos 8 = DUIRery SUE WHI ” Fund 
principles of self-digestion, known claims the attention of all who ‘ - 
to the scientific world as “enzymes,” recognise perfection in dress. 
being scientifically combined in it. i te ce wer —> 
You prepare Benger’s Food always with a 3 © rons S ye at Ww. G 
Secu 2008 ite, tase: adie edaiiaainde critical study of the direction i A. 
greatest food to the wheaten material i towards which women’s tastes q F. W. 
Bouger's, But the resh now willl, 20 oa | incline, that has made Burberrys { selina 
aces ee 7 Bg fit the final authorities of appeal te.. 
undergo the natural self-digestive process. Wh iil in the Courts of Fashion. i tren tee We 
While being prepared , e nk: F 3 fransifu, ar 
Why si Exquisite workmanship and .. Sa 
| a finish, the best materials of their - 
: i i kind throughout, originality in - Pisnes 
Nt) colourings and. patterns — all THIS BA 
Food 3 combine to place a Burberry Suit 
is in effect doing the preliminary on a plinth of perfection. —— 
work which the human digestive Milustrated Catalogue of 
system when disordered throu Women’s Dress sent on request, C 
illness, overwork, etc., cannot [ " 4 
ae | BURBERRYS’ 1920 SALE | i 
ee) ae UNTIL END OF FEBRUARY | ail 
An immense assortment. of bargains | you 
for women who appreciate the most | ass¢ 
| distinguished materials and models at | 
| 


Burberry Suit A 1292 


BURBERRYS Haymarket LONDON &™ 
8 & 10, Boulevard Malesherbes PARIS; and Provincial Agents 


sateen Ee oe = - 
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_ LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK ] 
‘ ESTABLISHED 1836. LIMITED. upremac * 
Authorised Capital, $45,200,000 0 0 Paid-up Capital - £8,417,335 0 0 Ch oose W; fo , I d 
Subscribed Capital, £35,673,585 10 0 Reserve Fund - £8,417,335 0 0 tho f atermans Ideal 
DIRECTORS. he finosf Pen valu h m k. { 
THE Ricut Hon. REGINALD McKENNA, Chairman. e on f 4 ar. e 
WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq., London. } . : 
ALEXANDER H. GOSCHEN, Esq., London, | { DePuty-Chairmen. ies 
The Right Hon: LORD AIREDALE, Leeds. Sir HARRY CASSIE HOLDEN, Bart, London. Safe f ys 
Sir PERC cELLY S. Bart., Liverpool. Lr.-Cot. CHARLES E. NSTON, D.S.O., M.C., 
ROBERT CLOVER BEAZLEY, Kee., Liverpoot. 7 London. J - ely ‘ype 
WILLIAM KENNETT, Esgq., London. CHARLES THOMAS MILRURN, Esq., London. 
WILLIAM T. KRAND, Esq., London, FREDERICK WILLIAM NASH. Esq., Birmingham. e 
WALTER S. M, BURNS, Fsq., London. ‘The Right Hon. LORD PIRKIE. K.P., London, No. 42 @ 17/6 
The Right Hon. LORD CARNOCK, G.C.B., London. EMMANUEL MICHEL RUDOCANACHI, Esq.. isi , 
STANLEY CHRISTOPHERSON, Esq., London, London. No. 44 @ 226 
DAVID eg Sg tial gcc cvo Sir Caio eke eee aes Liverpool. Thi ‘os 
The Right Hon. e EZ L . ED 5H, C.V.0O., | Sir EDW . STERN, D.L, London. E ie 
Lenten. EDMUND R. TURTON, Esq. M-P., Thirsk, is pen can be carried 
FRANK ee cea ee cs Birmingham. ag Pong ag gee Be EE TwOOD wilson z upside down or in any 
FREDERICK HYNDE FOX, og. hak oo). The Right Hon. Sir GUY *LEETWOOD WILSON, sas : nies 
H. SIMPSON GEE, Esq., Leicester. *K.CB., K.C.M.G., G.C.LE., London. position in pocket of 
JOHN GLASBROOK, Esq., Swansea. WILLIAM FITZIHOMAS WYLEY, Esq., Coventry. bag. 
CHARLES GOW, Esgq., London. Sir DAVID YULE, London. q 
Joint Managing Directors OSHN F DARLING tag ~~, P seat aaaiaes HYDE, Esq., CSe LSE, P 
° JING. Esq., C.B.E. off iliing R / 
HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. Lype ogu ar Type 
Joint General Managers—E. W. WOOLLEY, R. RICHARDS, H. MARE, J, G. BUCHANAN y 
BALANCE SHEET, 3ist December, 1919. No. 52 @ 17/6 _ 12 Sue 
si = ———— Oo. £ GH - 
LIABILITIES. = fs. d. ASSETS. £oosd. No. 54 @ 26 No. a with security 
Capital Paid up, viz.:— Cash in ‘hand {incjuding Gold Ask to see how easily cap @ 15/ 
2,869,079 Shares of £12 each Coin £8,000,000) and Cash this pen is filled. It to wt _ Cap @ lo/« . 
£2 108. Od. paid 7,172,697 10 © at Bank of England es 60,216,796 © 11 tales bees : a | No. 74 with security 
497,835 Fully pald Shares Cheques on other Banks ix cs but an instant. =— oe cap @ 20." 
of £2 10 0 each 1,244,637 10 0 4 — ee 8,050,607 8 4 
ST a ee oney a all and at Shor 
a © Notiee ow. «WS, 689,151 4 4 
Reserve Fund irs oe 8,417,335 © © Investments :— 
Dividend payable on 2ud Warloant.ander cost(ofwhich 
February, 1920 ve oes 530,292 2 1 2128,067 10x. is lodged 
Balance of Profit and Loss ’ yee cr ae pcr 
Account, as below = 726.852 6 2 ccounte) and other ° ee m : 
, waka vk ish Government Securitien 64,216,943 4 3 WATERMAN’S mh declare it has 
pais Stocks tiuarauteed by the Ideal is recog- [aa surely reached the 
Current, Deposit and other British Government and os th b LUT Terao 
Accounts owe $71,742,889 0 1 Indian Railway Debentures 405.383 7 9 nise y usy wea =limitofany further 
Acceptances on account of = ee oe writers the world 133 \ possible improve- 
a wn 2S British CorporationStocks 912.274 9 9 —=4 over as the best MABMED ment. 
Colonial and Foreign Gov- 4 32 
ernment Stocks and Bonde 1,011,600 & 2 Fountain Pen that Waterman’sIdeal 
Sundry Investments... i 727.227 1 2 money can buy. It ‘ , 
Bills of Exchange |. ... .. 59,989,521 6 11 is the original of with reasonable 
206,899,504 18 7 ‘ care, will last a 
Advances on Current and other mow all modern Foun- UGetane E = woe 
Accounts sak ~ < 162,966,744 16 a ' LY A tain Pens and has z ae “very at) 
= hy y 
Advances on War Loans sss 15,589,303 & 2 i ath z f kind of nib can be 
Liabilities of Customers for ay A always maintained pbeernyh dead Hl), | 
Rank Premines, at Head Office and . y oy handwritin ok , 
Branches... (8,618,960 8 7 the high quality of 8 3 
Relfaxt Bank Shares :— : suited. A b 23 
terials used,th os de 
50,000 212 10 0 Uld Shares materials used, the A i> 
“2 10 0 paid rare skill shown that does not suit aor 
150,000 21210 0 New regal ill y . 
Shares £2 10 0 paid in itsmanufacture, ™ h ol gladly 
D mee > 00 xcnhan s. 
= and by constant Samm ° oe oe 
fi part Premium on 2 ar LaalT at 
theres lesced improvement § my Go to your 
2477.81 0 759,690 © @ : : 
sles 2 en ee both in construc- A Stationer or Jewel- 
112 9 2418,848,771 12 9 ° ° MY 2 
" eee Mumia, tion and design. § vm ler for one of the z 
ee eee. ee ) . . . "\ ery 
Dr. PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ending 31st December,1919. Cr. Auta) So perfect is it in / } Am ny numbers shown : a 
: Weimer ie x mane ~ mam action that writers PEMA above. =a on 
£ i youth 
To Interim Dividend at the rate | By Balance from last Account ... 67,097 14 7 SF Ma hae at os 
of 18 per cent. per annum o» Net profits for the year ending LLY 1 ALLY i gt 
less Income Tax, paid pyh FAP v4 Wf', NAY Lapel 
Wsth July. 1919. Soz,ctul it 4 | Sint December, 1919, after + Hyg! / a 
» Dividend at the wate of 38 per —— for all Bad an | wi MAY Lae 
cent. perannam,less Income Doubtful Debt ae ies 079,466 19 8 Zam 
Tax, payable on Sud Feb. ‘ — lees a 9 ett, 
ee ey smn ‘ty atérman’s ff 
» Salaries and Bonus to Staff r \ ALY) \ 
with H.M. Forces and Bonus 4 jon fi ant 
to gener Members of the eunaee a 8 | wr Id ] RAY Leah 
Sta Ce re 75,202 ins Ca 
7” Sportal, “Peace”? Bonus to min: + | | i /' Nyon, 
Sta ass a a ‘ 
> Reserve tor Deprerietion of : | ar MA ag | a>, Netti, 
Wa ans an ‘uture | / | 
Contingencien — 1,000,000 0 0 | TA oun ain n ygtti, 
emption \ 
7 nba i ‘ “9 250,000 0 0 | } TNA ese” Wyott, 
: lance car forward to % ° iT 
: So mext areoumt i f Hii, —signed the Treaty that ended the war. Ne ' 
£3,754,558 14 3 | 754,558 14 3 } f mA In Siloer & Gold for Presentation. Large variety of sizes & styles. A 
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; R. MCKENNA, Chairman. ‘ y's 
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4 REPORT OF THE AUDITORS 1O THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE LONDON JOINT CITY 
4 AND MIDLAND RANK LIMITED. — a Sane ome 
In accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 2 of Section 113 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, we a Z } P ; 7 
4 report as follows :— ; aa : 3 Tr G mT 4 
2 We have examined the above Ralance Sheet in detail with the Books at Head Office and with the certified Returns = H , Lh \ 
q from the Branches. We have satisfied ~ oy an Pe cereeinnes of > 2 Senmnene, 5Seanee = ates ask Ss is ; a ee ee 
3 7) he Billa of Exch , and e veri t rectness of the Mon at Call and Short tice, y a 
q song ee oe the “‘Sasaie oe code the asuenan at the Kank, ond Waslen obtained all the Simetlia a Catablisted in the Kergu of Aig feorgy Mize) : 
4 and explanations we have required, we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a 
¢ true and correct view of the state of the Coupes ’s an according to the best of our information and the explan- 
ations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. . 
WHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNEY, Chartered Accountants, 
Lonpon., 737th January, 1920. by Auditors. ENGLISH 3 - CHRONOM ETER, 
THIS BANK IS THE PROPRIETOR OF THE BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
£ 12 18-ct.GOLD CASE 
ib 
Choose your ni now. : | Sir John Bennett's “ Speciality’ }-plate English Keyless 
Het — — «<iseemeter, P nae: vony ,faronghous in Kubies 
_ ’ ™ réguet Hair S or Close adjustment, d to prevent 
Gillott’s sample box of pone enables Te to <neaee carlos dvedies ie ok wit aa "ce ag 
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Continued 
. what might be called an unconscious German; which cold rationalism of the riddle, because he wants to get Philadelphia and happened to turn up in Fianders — 
; seems a singularly innocent condition. For I see that in to the other side. It is Waddlelust ; it is the Will to and Champagne. It is more absurd for after all, 
one of his very interesting articles in the New Age he has Waddle. The reason that causes a baker to wear the man who gallantly volunteered in Boston did not 
fallen back on the old Teutonic trick of offering Wander- a white hat is not, as in the low and popular vulgar particularly desire to go to the town of Bailleul or the 
lust, or the nomadic instinct, as the explanation of proverb, to keep his head warm. It is merely because town of Albert. Every man who volunteered for the 
the Crusades. He admits that a French historian, the baker is by the all-covering, folk-fulfilling, hat- Crusades, from the Hebrides to the Isles of Greece, 
whom he is criticising, has studied with great exacti- whiteness moved. William the Con- 
tude all the facts about the Crusades ; that is, all the querer, like the duck, did not cross 
things that the Crusaders and the friends and enemies the Channel because he wanted to 
of the Crusaders said and did in the Crusades. But get to the other side. He did it 
he blames him for not guessing all sorts of things that because he was an amphibious 
cannot be guessed. ‘‘ He does not ‘notice that the animal, like a walrus; because he 
populations of Europe were still latently nomadic ; was a Sea-king as we.talk of a sea- | 
only a few centuries after Attila, with the Mahomedan lion or a sea-serpent. That all the 
world still migratory. We have no documents con- rest of his conduct contradicts this 
cerning the frenetics and exhortations used to excite theory does not seem to matter in 
earlier tribai migrations. The Crusades are interesting the least. Hildebrand, like the 
baker, did not 
wear the tiara 
(in those days 
it might have 
been a mitre) 
for the obvious 
: reason that he 
thought he was 
the Pope ; but 
because he 
vaguely felt, or LITTLE ONES, TOO! GERMAN PONIES FOR THE ALLIES. 
taintly guessed Horses and ponies of all sizes are to be handed over to the Allies in hype neginrsneeraged 
i . with the terms of the Treaty. Our photograph shows some ponies which are included in 
or dimly sus- the Allied spoils of war.—[Photograph by R. Sennecke.| 
i pected that he 
was something else; some sort of did definitely want to go to the town of Jerusalem. 
noble barbarian, and perhaps a And he had his reasons, very philosophical ones, though 
j heathen without knowing it. The Mr. Pound and the professors of Teutonism may not 
i theory of blind tribal tendencies is understand them, for wishing to step at last on that 
absurd enough in any of these strange and sacred soil, and, if only from afar, look 
cases; it is trebly absurd in the at last upon that hill and city —G. K. CHESTERTON. 
case of the Crusades. Anybody 
who knows anything of the philo- Lieut.-Col. Robert Hamilton, Indian Army, Political 
THE PEACE TREATY TERMS IN ACTION: HANDING OVER LIVESTOCK sophy of ‘the Middle Ages knows Department of the Government of India, writes to us 
TO THE ALLIES IN BERLIN. perfectly well what was the object saying that Mr. H. St. J. B. Philby was not the first 
The handing over of German livestock to the Allies was one of the terms of the Peace of the Crusades, and knows it to European to stay in the Palace of Ibn Saud, the ruler 
Treaty. Our photograph shows an assembly of horses in Berlin being checked and inspected. have been a perfectly reasonable of Central Arabia, as stated in our issue of Nov. 8 last. 
i er een object. The Crusaders, of all men, He writes: ‘‘ Whether or not the late Capt. Shake- 
because they are a last outburst of nomad _ instinct were certainly not drifting anywhere and nowhere, but speare lived in Ibn Saud’s palace at Riyadh when he 
in Europe, and the only one we can study in any detail.” going to a very definite spot and no other. It is much stayed there, I am not sure; but it is certain that J] 
more absurd than it would be to say that Mr. Pound’s preceded Mr. Philby, for I had been in the Palace at 
This is the jolly old Teutonic stunt. The reason heroic countrymen of the American armies were Riyadh for weeks before Mr. Philby’s arrival, and 
that a duck waddles across the street is not, as in the a horde of tramps who started from Boston or actually received him into my quarters there.”’ 
f Sees cmeeceee —__—____— —— = ——— ees ——S 
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| Linen 
| URE Irish Bed Linen is 
| delightfully fresh and com- 
fortable. It will last longer and 
] wear better than cotton goods. 
Being actual manufacturers, 
i Robinson & Cleaver can offer 
| you their world-famous Irish 
| Linen products at direct prices. TRY IT IN YOUR BATH j 
IRISH LINEN SHEETS 
| No. S1.--Hemstitched across top, and 27 d 
| inches down sides. ess: 
| Ao oe BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING. 
id sh x 3h is a .— de t ae a 
{etc * | BISCRUBB’S AMMONIA - 
; ayx3 ca ; ; ee ” 
} PILLOW CASES. Cuticura Ointment 
| No. S1.—To match Sheets. es 
| 2 egal allege MARVELLOUS PREPARATION Is So Good For The Skin 
Illustrated Linen List No. yo D, Refreshing as @ Turkish Bath. Eorereenee, reenat, apes irrita- 
eS an “een Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. og weanane well ae 2 aphaten conde 
; Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. bruises and bites and stings of in- 
4 : Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. aaa Ea oe coe ek 
0 Imlso 0 Allays_the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. j healing, egpecially when assisted b 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. “4 fected patie Sith As any Ahr 
ig a U PT Cleans Plate and Jewellery. Rot wates: Dey gently and anoint 
| & Softens Hard Water. ng pe yh tao | 
Price 1/4 per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. od Parocssuout the Bipine Fostannts oes 
Belfast. SCRUBB & CO., LTD., CUILDFORD STREET, LONDON, 8.E. tid, ‘at, Charterhouse’ Sax’ London: } 
C1. 9 D®” Cuticura Soap shaves without mug 
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Every day brings further proof of 
the wonderful merits of Hall’s Wine 
Every week adds its quota to the 
countless numbers of letters of 
appreciation received — wonderful 
letters — human letters —letters of 
experience and conviction. Every 
year adds to the sales of Hall’s 
W ine—sales that in themselves are 
practical evidence of appreciation. 





Still demand keeps growing and greater efforts are made each 
week to cope with it. Ofall the letters of appreciation received, 
the most interesting and the most convincing are those 
received from doctors. These show a close observation of 
actual results achieved in a great variety of cases and under the ‘ 











most varied conditions. 
We quote below from but a few of these letters from doctors. 
LE NEVER FAILS FOR “NERVES IN EXHAUSTION 
rf j Ff ee - “* - . y oe 
yt 7. After long experince of | have found Hall's Wine In cases of mental and hd 
at ) Hall’s Wine I sull continue particularly efficacious in physical exhaustion | know fi 
e “ to prescribe it, and have general weakness and nerve | nothing better than Hall's 
‘ never failed to obtain de- weakness, and have recom- Wine. | always take it Y 
cided benefit in all cases. mended it to hundreds.” myself when run down.” , 
: That doctors regularly prescribe Hall’s Wine in their practice is shown in many of the rs | 


letters received, both from doctors and their patients. One doctor (M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.) 
writes: ‘| wish my daughter who is suffering from anaemia to take a course of Hall's Wine.” 


Halls Wine 





PA Ff 
ff {| 
7 4 
; | 
SS or THE SUPREME TONIC RESTORATIVE 
rn i 44 . pe “— 
Lay During the latter months of the war when Ihe proprietors 0 Hall’s Wine are doing 
vo » bax , ys . 
| fw ”*°\ et the necessity for Hall’s Wine grew more their utmost to meet the increasing volume 
| £.\ ‘at an urgent, owing to the worry and anxiety of of orders for Hall’s Wine but as the demand 
| NEY /A the times numbers of doctors wrote appeal- still exceeds the available supplies, the 
yr f ing for special supplies for their patients. public are asked to have patience. 
& Vi 
WA Tes LARGE SIZE BOTTLE, 5/6 
PP bea ~~ 
4 > f Obtainable of all Wine Merchants, and Grocers and Chemists with Wine Licences 
i M 


STEPHEN SMITH & COMPANY, LIMITED, BOW, LONDON, E. 3 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


AFTER WAR, PESTILENCE, 


; lige some reason, not absolutely clear to science, man 

becomes poisonous to his fellows when too thick 
on the ground. Hence, any large assembly of people, 
if it continues for any great length of time, is extremely 
likely to be attacked by some epidemic. Given insufficient 


feeding, naunting anxiety or 





between 103 and 105 deg. Fahr. About the fifth day, 
the characteristic rash or eruption of spots, mostly on the 
abdomen and front part of the body, in small, raised 
patches much resembling those of measles, makes its 
appearance; and in the second week, the delirium which 
is characteristic of the complaint generally follows. This 
is often of the acute or noisy kind, much like that produced 
by drink, or else resolves itself into continuous and rest- 








of course, occur in this as in any other prostrating disease, 
there is but very seldom any relapse, and it leaves no ill 
consequences behind it. One attack also gives immunity 
from its return, and it is as if the poison, when once elim- 
inated from the system, had passed on to other victims. 

The main point about this is the liability of all those 
in contact with the patient to contract the disease. The 
bacterial history is not yet quite clear, but there can be 
no doubt that the breath, the 
touch, and the sputa of anyone 








fear, the absence of fresh air, 
and imperfect sanitation, and 
the likelihood becomes converted 
into certainty. Yet the form of 
the epidemic varies with the 
climate—or, more precisely, with 
the latitude. In the East or 
Southern part of Europe and 
Asia, it generally takes the form 
of cholera. In the colder North 
we get typhus, and of this dis- 
ease Russia, Great Britain, and 
Ireland are the natural habitat. 
On our own shores, careful sani- 
tation has done much to keep 
it at bay; and although it is 
occasionally heard of in Dublin 
the outbreak at Sheffield in 18go 
is believed to be the last time 
that it ever visited England. 
From Russia, where the inhabi- 
tants from the earliest times 
have lived huddled together, in 
winter at any rate, for the sake 


of warmth, it has never long 
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attacked by it are alike in- 
fectious, especially during con- 
valescence. Hence, in favour- 
able conditions, it spreads like 
wildfire. Fortunately for man- 
kind, the one thing the disease 
cannot withstand is fresh air, 
and the bacillus, or whatever 
is the micro-organism which is 
its proximate cause, is not 
able to survive a long journey. 
Hence the immediate isolation 
of everyone suspect of the com- 
plaint is the best way of fre- 
venting its spread. It is at 
present raging, if half the tales 
we hear are true, in Bolshevist 
Russia, and the first duty of 
every  Civilised Government 
further West would seem to be 
the imposition of quarantine 
upon all persons coming from 
that unhappy country. 

The treatment of typhus 
hardly concerns the laity, the 























been absent. At the present 
time, the destitution caused by 
the depredations of the Bol- 
shevists, the absence of coal or 
other fuel in the towns, and the relapse into barbarism 
of large sections of Russia’s huge population, give it just 
the breeding-ground that it prefers. 

The symptoms of typhus, once familiar to us under 
its popular name of jail-fever, are not very unlike those of 
measles. The period of incubation is said to be about 
twelve days, during which the patient suffers from slight 
headache, loss of appetite, attacks of giddiness, and bad 
dreams ; but when the disease declares itself, its progress 
is extremely rapid. Pains like rheumatism all over 
one, stiffness of the limbs, and viclent headache are gener- 
ally the first symptoms, with a temperature of anything 


PEACE CELEBRATIONS IN INDIA: SEPOYS ENJOYING A FEAST AT THE CALCUTTA TOWN HALL. 


Photograph supplied by S. and G. 


less muttering, alternating with a comatose condition 
at increasingly long intervals. If all goes well—and no 
disease depends more for its cure on careful nursing than 
does typhus— the crisis occurs in about a fortnight, when 
the patient, worn out apparently by a thirst so terrible 
as to shrivel his tongue into the likeness of a bird’s, by 
maniacal restlessness and by such an alteration of all 
the functions as to make him almost unrecognisable, 
sinks into a deep sleep, from which he awakes with a cool 
and moist skin, the restoration of his normal functions, 
and the return of his mental faculties. The recovery is 
generally fairly rapid, and although complications may, 





disease being at once too deadly 
and too infectious to admit of 
amateur experiment. There is 
no specific cure for it, except fresh air, which can be the 
more freely employed as it is impossible for the patient 
in the acute stage of the disease to catch cold. All 
other remedies can be summarised as the treatment of 
symptoms, and include sponging with cold water to re- 
duce the temperature, stimulants, tonics, and nutritious 
feeding to combat its prostrating efiect, and even per- 
fumes to counteract the horrible odour which is one of 
the worst characteristics of the disease. Oddly enough, 
the old-fashioned remedy of musk, given both externally 
and internally, has found favour in the eyes of many 
skilful practitioners. F. L. 














Gravel, 
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The h liims made for URODONAL are —that it | Sufferers from  Chronie Rhewnatisin, Gr vel, 
= “ee Y induces the rapid solution of uric acid in Gout, Sciatica Arthritis, Migraine, | Nephritis, 
oe body, but also its complete elimination These Biliary Colic, Gouty Eczena, ete., ete., can obtain 
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readily gath 1 by one precise statenent of fret URODONAL now possesses a world-wide repu- 

elicited by careful investigation, viz. URODONAI tation. Thousands of doctors and millions of 

A " - s more active than lithia as a urte acid pitients agree in stating that “ Urodonal is to ‘ . 
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Because URODONAL dissolves Uric Acid. 




















Arthritic subjects take a 
course of URODONAL every 
month, which eliminates the 
Uric Acid from their system, 
and thus safeguards 
them from attacks 
of Gout, Rheumatism, 
or Nephritic Colic. 
On the first indi- 
cation of red or 
sandy deposits, or 
on the least painful 
symptom, stiff joints, 
etc., URODONAL 
shou'd at once be 
resorted to. 














































uncertain temper. 
























(3 P : ore 
There are few things which tend so sadly to mar the harmony of domestic life 


as persistent ill-health, with its natural accompaniment -—peevishness and 


In so many cases the trouble is a bad digestion, too often the result of chronic 


Constipation brought about by careless habits. 


* Re-educate” your intestine by a course of JUBOL and your health and 
temper will vastly improve. 

The “JUBOLISATION ” or ‘‘ Re-education of the intestine” consists of a 
gentle, soothing and prolonged internal massage. JUBOL absorbs a large 
quantity of water, and thus acts like a sponge in the bowel, the mucous 
membrane of which it thoroughly cleanses. 

JUBOL contains agar-agar and iodized fuci (which swell in the bowel and 
stimulate its inert walls), associated with the active principles of all the 


digestive glands, and with biliary extracts, which are invariably deficient in 


Full particulars of JUBOL, together with a useful booklet on DIET, will be sent post free on 
application to the Sole British Agents, HEPPELLS, Chemists, 164, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


Price 5/= per box. 


Prepared at Chatelain’s Laboratories, Paris. Obtainable from all Chemists and Stores 
or direct post free, 5/3 and 30-, from HEPPELLS, 
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definition of the state of 
happy wedlock. 





Nothing, no kind of discord, 
dividing the two who are united in 
perfect understanding and com- 











radeship. 


Full Course o! 6 boxes, 29/6. 
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THE BLINDED SOLDIERS’ FUTURE. 


By SIR ARTHUR PEARSON. 
I HAVE been thinking it is remarkable how truly sym- 


pathetic the public has been with the case of the soldiers 

blinded in the War. It is never really easy to realise a 
condition beyond our experience. But the least imaginative 
people seem to have an instinctive idea of what loss of sight 
means. It may be due a little to partial experience—to the 
difficulties everyone has felt of finding his way in a dark room, 
of walking even over familiar country when everything is in 
blackness, and of the tediousness of wakeful hours in the night. 

Blindness which comes to aged people whose work perhaps 
is done, whose interests and activities are already limited, is 
still one of the heaviest of all personal calamities. In the 
case of our soldiers none are old, the majority are in the prime 
of their early manhood or mere boys at the very beginning of 
life. Those who are born blind know nothing of the world 
as light transforms it, of things or people as they appear. But 
these young men had their vision and lost it, as the moun- 
taineer looking down on the coloured landscape may find 
himself suddenly enveloped in fog, and shut out from the 
beauty about him. For them the way through life must ever 
be in this gloom, while the people about them remain in the 
sunshine. 

The heart of a blinded man must cry out for this lost joy, 
for his lost independence, for his lost power to do things. 
Thus it falls to us to find for him quickly a way to regain 
activity and self-reliance, to develop every faculty that will 
help the mind to picture the unseen. We cannot restore the 
joys of sight, but we can remove the tragedy of idle brooding 
in the darkness over an empty life. 

What has made the future bright for these blinded sol- 
diers in spite of the darkness in which they live is a deter- 
mination to regard the loss of sight as a handicap which they 
exert themselves constantly to lighten. The moment they 
accept the inevitable and begin to see what can be done in 
spite of it, they become cheerful. When these men first come 
to see me at St. Dunstan’s we begin at once to look forward. 
We start, as it were, with the prospect of a flourishing little 
poultry-farm, or a snug shop where, to the astonishment of the 
neighbourhood, boots are being repaired by a blind cobbler. 
This blind cobbler, as we see him, will be able to do pretty 
well everything for himself—dress himself, of course; take his 
place at table like anyone else; find his way easily about his 
house and outside with proper caution. Instead of the 
ordinary newspapers or books to glance through, he will read 
with his fingers books and newspapers printed in Braille, a 
system by which also he will make notes and keep accounts 
for his own reference, and write to his blind friends. To 
other people he will write on a typewriter that he owns. In 
his shop he will handle practically the same tools as any 
sighted cobbler, and perhaps, having to take extra care, do 
even better work. For recreation the theatres can still be 
enjoyed, though in a new way, and concerts perhaps more 
than before; our cobbler can dance and join in a game of 
chess, draughts, dominoes, or cards (special ones marked with 
Braille dots) ; he can swim, and he can row. 

The hopeless blind man becomes that efficient cobbler (if 
cobbler he chooses to be instead of selecting some other occu- 
pation of several in which blind men may excel) in the course 
of a year or a little more at St. Dunstan’s. To equip him- 
self in the class-rooms and workshops is his part of the con- 
tract; to see that the typewriter and all that is needed for 
his shop duly materialise is for us to attend to. Over a 
thousand of these blinded soldiers have passed through 
St. Dunstan’s, and have been set up in some occupation at 
which, apart from their pensions, they are now earning a 
living. Some hundreds of them have married since they 
lost their sight, and have children—children they have never 
seen, but whom they know by magic of love, no doubt, but 
also by the ways in which the blind learn to see without sight. 

St. Dunstan’s is still full, indeed, almost as busy as ever. 
On the heels of the men blinded on the battlefield there are 
coming to us those others whom blindness has overtaken 
eradually (23,000 men were discharged from the Army with 
seriously damaged sight). That is one reason why the work 
is not yet nearing an end. Another reason is that we are 
dealing with a great number of difficult cases. The men who 
were physically fit passed through their period of re-edu a 
tion in an astonishingly short time ; others cannot. We are 
hampered, too, by the difficulty of getting suitable homes and 
shops and small poultry-farms for men who have completed 
their training, and who might otherwise make room for others. 

I therefore still need all the support I can get for St. Dun- 
stan’s, and the more so because the cost of everything has so 
tremendously increased. It costs double what it once did to 
provide for our guests—and there is the same difficulty to 
face when it comes to setting them up in the home industries 
which they have learned in our workshops. 


ARTHUR PEARSON, 


Chatrman Blinded Soldters & Sailors Care Committee, 


All subscriptions or donations should be addressed to me or 
to the Treasurer, St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1 
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It looks so well with its rich 
golden crust and when cut, 
you find the texture fine and 
even. 


That is because 
“ Raisley ” com- 
bines_ thoroughly 
with household flour, and 
ensures every particle being 
equally raised and well 





ie 
Formerly known as ‘Paisley Flour; AG? 
G 
1/1, Gad ond Bid. per packet jue 
Made by BROWN & POLSON. 
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Tried and True. 


T took years of experiment to perfect 
Denby eng!neering principles. But time 
has proven the wisdom of Denby design 
under every conceivable haulage condition. 
The owner is as proud of his Denby as 


the huntsman of his mount. 


Load capacities: 1, 2, 24, 34, 5 tons, 


BRITISH EMPIRE MOTORS, Ltd., 
4-6, Star Road, West Kensington, London, England. 


DENBY MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
Export Department, Singer Building, New York, U.S.A, 
Cable Address: ‘‘ Dentrux” 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


The 
mending that the present regulations 


London County Council is recom 


A Registration 
Idea. 


relating to the registration and licens 
ing of cars should be amended so as to make it com y ulsory 
The 
reason assigned is that the registers have become chaotic 
to the the 
provides that, when a car changes hands, either the 
the old to the 
authority. through 


for vehicles to be re-registered every twelve months. 


owing non-observance of regulation which 


new 
owner shall notice registering 
Often 


and 


or give 
minus 


it, 


a car is sold a dealer, 


number-plates, its new owner simply registers 
without even troubling to find out by whom it was registered 
previously. Obviously, if this is done often, it may easily 
happen that a single car may figure as six in the registers. 
Apart from the difficulty of keeping the registers straight, 
it is pointed out that re-registration would act as a safe 
guard against the unlawful disposal of cars. In this con- 
nection I like the suggestion made by the Auto, which 
amplifies the L.C.C. idea by putting forward the proposal 
that not only should cars be re-registered yearly, but that 
the registering authority should provide a plate to be 
affixed to the car itself, and also a certificate of registration 
to be in possession of the owner. Then the vendor of a 
car would have to produce the documents of the case, which 


would have to tally with the permanent plate on the car ; 
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it is far too easy to dispose of stolen cars, because of the 


title to 


difficulty of tracing a cleat possession. If 


Auto's idea were put into operation, it would be extremely 


difficult for the car-thief to sell his loot, and the epidemic 


of thefts would almost automatically die out. 


The Touring Department of the Auto- 


New Motor Taxes 
and Motor 


in Denmark. 


mobile Association Union 
is informed that a new tax has been 
imposed on foreigners driving motor-cars in Denmark. It 
varies from {£10 for one month’s driving to £30 for three 
months’. The time of stay may be spread over several 
visits. This is a substantial addition to the fees already 


levied on the motoring visitor. There is another tax to 
be paid on motor-cars at the frontier or seaport varying 
from 3s. for one day’s driving to 25s. for one month. 
Neither of these two taxes is applied in the case of motor- 
There is still a third charge levied by the Customs 
for 
Third Party and other claims on the motorist that may 
the The of 


premium for one day is 3s., up to one month, 25s. This 


cycles. 


officers as premium compulsory insurance against 


arise during his stay in country. amount 
insurance applies to motor-cyclists also, who have to pay 
1s. 6d. for one day, up to 12s. 6d. for one month. These 
premiums need not be paid if the motorist can produce 
a policy showing that he is insured for Third Party Risks 
in Denmark, with an insurance company approved by the 

















Danish authorities, for the 
amount required by law— 
12,000 kroner ({600) for a 
motor - car, or half that 


amount for a motor-cycle. 


The 


revival which 


RTreart 


A Boom 
in Motoring. 


has occurred 
in British motoring is dis- 
closed by the records of 
new members joining the 


Automobile Association. Dur- 
ing the first week of the New 
Year 
were enrolled : 
of 


realised 


IOI5 new members 


the full signi- 
figure will 


ficance this 


be 





re- 





when it is 








EXHIBITED AT THE RECENT SCOTTISH MOTOR SHOW: A HANDSOME DAIMLER 


“LIGHT THIRTY.” 


and it would be a foolish person who would purchase a 
vehicle without their production and verification. This 


seems to me to be a very valuable suggestion. At present 


membered that during the 


winter motor’ vehicles are 
used less than at any other 
season of the year. During the first week of 1914, 
when motor vehicles were easily obtainable at the 


pre-war cost, and were considerably less expensive to 
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AN ANCIENT FORM OF HOUSE AND A MODERN 

FORM OF LOCOMOTION: A WOLSELEY CAR PASSING 

AN INHABITED ROCK - DWELLING NEAR_ KIDDER- 
MINSTER, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


~ 
run and maintain, new A.A. members numbered 288 
That 
week in 1920, when cars and motor-cycles are realising 


1015 motorists have joined in the corresponding 


abnormal prices, and are difficult to obtain, augurs 
well for the future growth of motoring in Great 
Britain, especially when the vexed problems of “ pro- 
duction ”’ are solved. W. W. 
Among the portraits of well- known Masters of 


Fox - Hounds, given in our issue of Jan. 17, appeared 
one described as ‘‘ Mr. James Tinsley,’’ M.F.H. of the 
Cheshire pack. He informs us that this is a mistake, 


that of Mr. W. C. 
We 
the error, and have pleasure in giving publicity 


and that the photograph is really 


Tinsley, Master of the High Peak Harriers. much 
regret 
to this correction. 




































































5D 0 GED 0 GUND © GEED ¢ CUED + GED © GED © 6 
i 
" LULL 
A ~ Lk _o@ S\N 
a x) = SI KS 
i E: tA 
Power from Low-Grade Petrol ey 
A i & 
a ae . - 2 = 
FTE inferiority of present-day, low-grade petrol iS 
necessitated an improvement in car engines ( 2 
which would enable every drop of petrol to be utilised ip & 
for power without waste or trouble. Such an engine S (i Z 
is found only in eves = 
a ” < z 
The Hot Spot s } : 
: = | ty {| 
| = Ny | 
it Si = Reve 
5 oy — TY VE 
America’s Favourite Six = Ne THE SUPREME 
— @ c 
H Hot Spot was designed to break up the large globules = AO 
H of petrol as they left the carburettor, whilst Ram’s = : fi B - 
H Horn ensures every atom of that ultra-fine spray, after = AY 
H =o leaving Hot Spot, being used for power. It is an =) = 
H = improvement of vital importance to you, because it =|° Nfelg MODELS and PRICES EQUIPMENT 
Hs eliminates carbon deposits and gives greater economy = RTYYE: - _. i Car By ee bee 
- . - >, *. 4 . ee Spare wheel an tyre, 
' and power. May we send you further details ? Ble yf g Semi-Sporting Car £1125 dome wings, electric 
Aree = ' Beer Limousine Landaulette £1275 lighting set, self-starter, 
Price &ZS5O Porrrann Sr. ON: BES ORI Ee ironies 
° : : . . : , Opp Ay} Touring Car .. ... £1400 open car), number 
ORDER NOW FOR EARLY DELIVERY. : g fy Semi-Sporting Car ... £1400 plates, clock, speed- 
— ;reat Portland Street, London, W. 1. Limousine Landaulette on ometer, and full kit 
i Maxwell Motors Ltd., 116, Grea ortia € : f lead wheel base £1650 Pet nate 
. \) 
\ 
| i SUNBEAM -COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
ARE SECOND TO NONE. 
' ) THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD.. WOLVERHAMPTON. 
! fa Za Manchester Showrooms: Southern Service and Repair Depot 
Y 106, Deansgate. Cricklewood, London, N.W. 2 
4 ft New Bond St., W 
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“The W. J ” . ‘ 
e World of Sound.’’ -Continued from Page 202.) CHESS CHESS IN LONDON. 
vibrates ; at one end it is still, at the othe layed he Ct sionship Tourn t of the ¢ of Londo 
o:.4 oe 1er, the ~ i : . Game played in the 1ampionshif Irnamen ty ndon 
: SOLUTION OF PROE No. 3827.—By W. R. NLEY. . oe ae - Cc i 
open end, it moves up and down into and out of : tent ‘i vioaiiacs ; BI pi ai ee ee ee To La 
the open air. 1. P to Q 3rd Ane move (Ruy Lopez 
With this model we can easily carry our con- 2. Mates accordingly. waite (Mr. S.) BLACK (Mr. G.) WHITE (Mr. S.) BLACK (Mr. G.) X ) ; 
ceptions a_ stage farther. Here are twe springs PROBLEM No. 3820.— B ; Nero 1. Pto K 4th P to K 4th the Ruy Lopez; but it cannot be : 
hanging from the end f : . Hes, vi apa SF geeaaoan 2. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd said that Black, for all his cautious also Lit 
anging > ends a string whic aie eds — ? ca : 
ne Ss oO ' string which passes over BLACK 3. Bto Kt 5th PtoQ R 3rd ness, has a comfortable position. straight, 
ight pulleys at the top (Fig. 13). The two can be Wi, YUE: WL UY, +, BtoR 4th Kt to B 3rd 27. RtakesR  RtoBsq followin 
set swinging together, balancing their tensions at the UW; Yj Wy, YY 5. Castles B to K 2nd 28. P to K B 4th diamete 
top. Just so the air in @ of Vid Yi Ville YY 6. RtoKsq  P toQ Kt 4th ~ ined ing 
p. Just so the air in a pipe open at both ends Oy, YL, Wy Yi) ; ) The beginning of the end, and the 10 ins 
; Y VY Y ” ti > tc ar re ‘ Hilo. 
vibrates in such a way that i ha centre ot . By! OG Y, Y, 7. Bto Kt 3rd P to Q 3rd superiority of White’s game is now 
1 n the centre of the y 4 Z Uy, Y YY, 8 PtoQR4th Bto Kt 5th fais di i Settleme 
a ; “e 4 /, 4, 4 a4 " « y “ ) st é 2d. 
pipe 1s a point of rest, or ‘‘ node,’’ where the pres- eee . yy Zh. UZ: 9. P to B 3rd Castles De ree Bryant & 
. Yj Z YK AYYfsL, : 28. P takes P 
sures caused by the in-and-out swing of the two | YY WY z 53 WY 10. P to R 3rd B to R 4th ». Btakes KBP B pay Se 
g ¢ Yj > > 29. akes oO 
halves balance each other. | VY ‘ VU Z Ws 11. PtoKt 4th B to Kt 3rd o. KttoBsth KttoB ae 
The five spe - | tay, WY ty 12. PtoQ3rd —KttoQRgth_ 3% Kites ; 
ive springs of Fig. 14 are vibrated by Ay Uy ed, y BS Y 13. BtoBznd P to B 4th 31. Kt (B “ag to ; 
electric power. They are so connected to each other CEP, NT 0 Let? 14. Q Kt to Q 2nd Kt to B 3rd B i Kt ‘cee : 
and to a_ battery é ; Bins alanine Aner Yytsr of Y = — 15. KttoBs 32. baste a 
a y that a same electric current Yy 22, Y L, { | " ae oe 33. Kt toQ 5th ~ 
runs through them all. By a principle well known 1 YW be ... = Zia After the school of Steinitz, but 4 jowerful move, with more threats 
to the electrician each spring tries to shorten it- a, J 4 YY, YY); | a the only practicable move he than one in its range of action. 
self when the current is running; but when this Zn s YY ha 4 33- Q toQsq 
happens the shortest of the springs eae oe Vz Yi, YY 15. Q to B 2nd 34. Kt (B5) to K 3 K to Kt 2nd 
end out of the reacties. 8 aed oe es Uy WY Yj sy Yj, 16. KttoK 3rd QRtoQsq 35. Qto Kt 2nd BtoB 2nd 
Bue 1e mercury into which it has_ been « YU: WV Yj, X Ul 17. KttoBsth KtoRsq 36. Pto Kt 5th B to K and 
dipping and the current is broken; there is a Y Y Y, Yy YY 18. QtoK2znd KRtoKsq 37. Kt takesB —Q takes Kt 
spark at the point of breaking. Then the spring Yy g UY Z Vi, 19. P takes P P takes P 38. R to K Bq, and wins ’ 
lengthens again, the current runs once more, and HERR wk ee It was a pity that, after such 
the cycle of event ts itself All tl - pil pac a. 3 B to B aq exceptionally skilful handling of his Hand-b 
: » of events repeats itself. / the springs fittatc on - } ve ne. * fo " : and-o¢ 
sihah } P 18 White to play, and mate in two moves. 22. Kt(B5) toR4 Q Kt to K 2nd Knights, White now overlooked the gin, dia. d 
vibrate, the pace being set by the shortest. Notice : 23. Bto Kt 3rd__—— P- to B 3rd ; ; Pe. ee | 
that the longer sae a f CorREcCT SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 3821 received from P V Early (Fatshan, Reto ana t andl consummation of their triumph by Other desi 
le 1K onger springs divide themselves into China) ; of No. 3822 from K D Ghose (New Delhi); of No. 3824 from ee Bt * i : — Kt to B 5th (ch), which wins straight 
separate vibrating sections in order to keep pace H F Marker (Porbandar, India), and W E D Farmer (Toronto) ; of No. 3825 fe Kt ct <i R pe | off. After this escape Black struggled 
with their leader. Their lengths have to be ad- from E M Vicars (Norwich), and John F Wilkinson (Alexandria) ; of ose se aan for sixteen moves longer before he 
justed carefully so that the division cz aon ade No. 3826 from M J F Crewell (Tulse Hill), J B Camara (Madeira), and R J It is most unusual for an exchange was mated, but the interest of the 
exact] WI! ] . : Sells Ve eee Lonsdale (New Brighton) ; of No. 3827 from G W R (Rainhill), J T Palmer of pieces to be delayed so long in game fittingly ends here. 
»KAC , > ‘ nHr , ‘ a 68 a re . 
‘ y ; cel Ss ae spring vibrates in sections, (Church), G Pratt (Streatham Park), M J F Crewell, C H Watson (Masham), a 
its motions are quicker than when it is_ vibrat- R J Lonsdale, Léon Rylski (Belfast), W Strangman Hill (Palmerstown), - ’ HAI 
ing as a whole; and the more sections, the greater and P Cooper (Clapham). The first number of the British Chess Shp 888 tpt control has 
; i . : > . : ade its appearance, and if an exceptionally strong editorial staff can com- 
the rapidity of vibration. Just so a long pipe a ee ee a a eee ee Se ee ns pe bi pos a a pied of a a ne parc ri the 
can be ade iv ete : , Mark Dawson (Horsforth), J S Forbes (Brighton), G Lewthwaite (Leam- espns ae hee ie aes g i he pros s ; : 
an be made to give several notes; in this way s : # new venture. The issue, having to come out in January, is necessarily of 
: : ? ington), Joseph Willcock (Southampton), H Grasett Baldwin (Farnham), ‘ # : : : 
we get the various notes of a bugle, or the upper Gerald Kidd (Chichester), H W Satow (Bangor), G Stillingfleet Johnson on Reprovnes SyFs, et peony bin gate sienna a 
octaves of a whistle or a flute. dikih $C teen hea, ROR eee da | ES Se 
ee 4 “ a , ance the names of at least 2000 annual subscribers, and will not continue 
Hamilton-Gell (Exeter), R J Lonsdale (New Brighton), H Richardson } ? : : 
Seana a a (Leeds), and C H Watson (Masham) after the end of this year if that measure of support is not secured, it behoves 
; papel every chess player who can to send his subscription (12s.) to Messrs. Wal- 





r. Alain C. White has for his Christmas volume for 1919 a medley of brook and Co., Ltd., 13-15, Whitefriars Street, E.C.4. In this connection 















































































Note. —Professov Bragg has here condensed his second 
lectuve on Sound at the Roval Institution. The first bie and problems, which we frankly admit defies critical examination. we desire to express our regret that in a moment of pure forgetfulness we 
F : ; With the exception of one interesting disquisition on Japanese board games, did not, in our recent note, do justice to Mr. John Watkinson’s part in the 
appeared in our issue of January 31. Abridgments of the prose all belongs to the humorous order of narration, and a gooG many foundation of the British Chess Magazine. Anyone who knows of his dis Ey: 
the others will follow in future numbers of this paper. problems to fantastic presentations of the game. We are very dubious how tinguished services in the first sixtcen years of its history must admit that = 
The lectures will shortly be published in full, Dehaah form, far humour and chess can be yoked beyond limits that are already pretty but for him the magazine would nei her have come into existence nor attained : 
i 2 i well trodden, and we intend no suggestion of disrespect to Mr. White when a vigorous age. We are ;lad to learn the veteran editor is still alive and rs 
by Messrs. George Bell and Sons. we say we prefer his problems to his fancies. nearly as energetic as ever. ° 
s 
eee m A CB HGR A ERNE RELAIS A en PHAR ARIES mane’ sata le : 
q . 
ri a 
Watchmakers. Established 1851. eee i : 
LATEST SUCCESS AT KEW, 4 : 
August, 1919—92°1 Marks. BES eB BeBe 8 @ i . 
SMITHS Setataats"ashescn ones oscs is : , : 
ALLI ES WATCH We possess a large stock of a = 2 
—— Gold and Silver Watches *, . | 
Sapphire Twin Ring, suitable for Presentation. a . 
£21 0 0 a ° 
Finest Quality. Heavy Cases. a" . 
Fully Jewelled—Lever Movements. 8 ® 
. 
Yr ‘, ° 
Latest Extreme ue : 
I A : . i 
Fine Brilliant Ring, !mprovements, ccuracy. a : £ 
Open Circle Setting, " =. pA 
£15 16 0 Ld * 
* > 
ig of 
as . 
“ a ® 
rant i i bd 
a" : 
FRONT a ¢ Fine Sapphire and a" s 
Diamond Ring, P| : 
ABSOLUTELY £6 15 0 7 : 
| . 
UNBREAKABLE.! ti : 
a/ A fine Assortment of Rings a. $ 
,SCREW IN & , = & Jewellery always in stock. 5 
siver case Ut 4 O&LS 5 O en . : 
EVERY WATCH WARRANTED. = ' : 
With Hinged Case, £330 a : 
Please write for Special List of La ; 
Accessories for the Front. Please write a . 
agama for Illustrated a 
We give Highest Prices for [Leaflets free "ine Douvle ° 7 
Old Jewellery -Gold & Silver. onapplication “!"'S'*, Diamond Re, aa ey C 
Ring. LisTt x 
S.SMITH & SON sti, ** * ° : ; 
a 
WATCH MAK nev D6 BA ES ae 
G,GRAND HOTEL BLD Ss Sliver rystal Case a3 3 o| 2 get. Gold Crystal Case . giz 13 o te 
» Half-HanterCase 25 & 90 o PT 
Trafalgar Sq., W.C. oct. Half-Hunter, 215 15 0 chick tat tiaetian Fe - " 0 . 
‘. 
*. 
" id q cs 
oYe) ite ke al , 
Me Y a. 
ca 
ad 
a 
a 
eo 
a 
* ea. 
a 
LJ 
= 
AMAZING VALUES . 
a 
. . i | 
Send for Price List. : 
Our Blanket Values astound everyone. Through Alw k fi 8 
keen buying foresight we are, despite recent ‘. ays as or . 
increases in cost of wool, still — at pang #Y/)wee ‘ R ao a 
Prices, To text our wonderful value send for ou f D= COLLIS BROWNE 
: : iytager 
beautiful Blue-Grey Blanket a really nice stipe Lquoes a ad “ 
shade—size 5&8 x 78 ins., guaranteed 95 per cent. 4 ” 
wool, price 20/- each, post free, or 38/6 for a OF ALL CHEMISTS \/3-°3/ 
pair, Ifyou can do better anywhere, or if you 2 
are not completely satistied, return) your pur s 
chase, and we will refund the full amount paid. a 
) a 
S. BARROW & CO,, Dept. 186, 
. ”? « 
104, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 * 
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Culleton’s Heraldic Office 


To Landowners &Estate Agents | (TRAMI KR PIANOS I, emt an edie ntl or 


ANTED to purchase, standing or Foreign Families. 




















felled, all Poplars (except Lombardy) genealogical Researches in Public Re 
also Lime and Alder. ‘Trees must be clean, PEDIGREES "ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED 
straight, and plantation grown, and of the ae” 7 = (on euental, TABLETS 


” > i ~ Py 2 + ° 
following dimensions : maximum 18 to 20 ins. Sketches and Designs for all purposes. 


diameter under bark, breast high ; minimum 


1o ins. diameter breast high, under bark. PANAMA PEARL NECKLETS 
Settlement prompt cash. a From & Gns 


Bryant & May, Ltd., Fairfield Works, Bow, London, E. 3. j yy J ~CRANER \ MOST WONDERFUL REPRODUCTION. 

F IMITATION IN 
PERFECTION. 

PERFECTION IN 
IMITATION. 


Old Gold, 


Jewellery, 
Bric-a-Brac, 
Bought or Ex ged 


MACMICHAEL Gro = Rag ~~ To he ag n, W.1 














J. B. CRAMER & CO,, Ltd, 


139, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 46, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 2. 










































































Celephone : Mayfair 2392. 130, Kensington High Street, W. 8 
DRYAD METAL WORK . - 
Hand-beaten Bronze Bowl for Flowers, Fruit, or Nuts | Sees 
gin. dia. £1 5 © Carr. pd. Rates quoted to any part of the world. ; 0) | Sse | oawcee exams | 5 oS 
Other designs on application. Dryad Works, 17 Dept., Leicester | ied . 
u L 8 4 LS When your new car 
HAIR TINT for Grey or Faded Hair CAMBRIC comes home 
Tints ery + me Sale any D HEN the great day comes and your 
natural shac esirec brown, is delivered let it have a good 
dark-brown, light-bro , oO eas , ¥ , I an , © ‘ 
binck, Pi putea eel | sot = A ng ase en geen . 
washable, has no grease, and u ° ; rowne &W Lilly Motor ouse purchasec¢ 
one not ig hair. It - FoR making a beautiful, hard wear: - now will obviate many anxious moments 
used by over three-quarters o ie 
< wiles weeks, Mates ing, soft feeling garment of any then. Prices £20 to £200. 
certificate accompanies b for free — wed catalogue, which gives 
y bottle It costs 2/0 the flask. kind, use Dorcas instead of ordinary . pons ulars of ‘all kinds of porta uiidings 
Che ts Store € : : 
ae eer Cambric. Dorcas will not disappoint, BROWNE & LILLY. Ltd 
I. Tabernacle Street, City, London, u and i t ularl d bl f y a 
Patentees and Manufacturers of the S par ic iy esirable or 1! meget "SIDE, } EA DING 
: é 4 MES S 2, READING. 














world-famous Hindes Hair Wavers. Lingerie ; - moreover, it washes and 
wears—wears and washes. 






































IOT WATER: 1 Patterns sent free on request. 

| ___ Instantly : J. & N. PHILIPS & CO. LTD. See Dorcas 
ADVERT. DEPT., MANCHESTER. the selvedge. 
| )U owen | » ——J_ 000 c seusas | asset = | sacucnaeems ne | 














PICTURE BINDING OUTFITS 


with camera, Frames 








made wou 
i hia: of all. Dealers. Leaflet free from 

DENNISON MFG. CO., Ltd. (Dept. 1) 
Sardinia House, Kingsway London 





GREATER ECONOMY and a NEW SATISFACTION RESULT FROM USINC 


“MORNY ” 
BATH SOAPS pe LUXE 


which are of unusual quality and 
exquisitely and originally perfumed. 
“Chaminade,” “June Roses,” 
“* Mystérieuse,” &c., Mammoth Oval 
Tablet approximately }-lb. in weight. 


1/9 tablet. 20/- dozen. 


From your usual Retailer, or direct 
Do not let Grey Hairs (enclosing amount of postage) from 


es: MORNY FRERES, Ltd. 


original colour, where the glands are 


















ae 
SKIRTS 6gs. to 21s. 

GOWNS l4gs. to 6gs. 
Hh) iene Ses to 2gs.( : ee 












anned, being 





adjustable to any size 
Free Wonderful Baby Rook 
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EWART'S CEYSERS: 
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d yed. Prevents Dandruff, and 
HAIR the Hair from coming out. Restores 201, Regent Street, LONDON, W.1. 
and Strengthens the Hair. ‘ 
iS NOT A DYE. : >_< >_<) _<4)>—_ 45 24> 7@¢) <4) —4?) <4?) __ 4? 

















RENEWER. : Sold Everywhere. : sacatasdsdnint east ; a ie etn 


Claudel-la Ea (C2 <2 
Hobson |i | sae ape { |. ere 


MOTHERSILL’S 
CARBURETTERS 




















_ | SEASICK REMEDY. 
a em ie Tented by Royalty, Nobility, Army, Navy, and 


Also in Boxes (O.. Pp Does not contain Cocaine, Morphine, Opium, Chloral or any 


of the Coal Tar Products, therefore there are 
No bad after-effects. 


Spinet NXTURE: ! GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
Vj All Chemists, 3/- & 7/- 
; Li Pel Son packet , MOTHERSILL REMEDY Co., Ltd. 
‘ a aH R.& 1 HILL CTD | 19, St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 4 
CONDON. 7 
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29 VAUXHALL BRIDCE R® 
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THE PLA YHOUSES actor’s forte ; fortunately, there is a touch of humour in 


some of the scenes which he lets have its way. The four 


MR. TODD'S EXPERIMENT." AT THE QUEEN'S women are represented by Miss Doris Lloyd, Miss Marie 


Vi R. TODD’S EXPERIMENT,” the play with 
which Mr. Walter Hackett has provided Mr. Owen 


Nares, at the Queen’s, makes good enough entertainment 


Polini, Miss Meggie Albanesi, and Miss Marion Lorne. 
Miss Lorne, as the demure if love-sick little ward, agree- 
ably recalls Miss Hilda Trevelyan’s style. 

but is crude art. It has affinities with cinema drama, ‘THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON.” AT THE ROYALTY. 
including the trick of For sheer artistry, for combination of brainwork and 


from which it has borrowed hints 
repetition. Just for the length of a single act, its inset whimsicality, for contrast of romantic warmth and 
tableaux illustrative of the hero’s youthful amours—-which, %4tirical incisiveness, ‘‘ The Admirable Crichton” mus 
as called up by a clairvoyant, are made visible to the surely be regarded as Sir James Barrie’s masterpiece. 
audience, but invisible to the group on the stage might The Fiayggow revived at the Royalty has lost nonc of its 
be allowed to pass muster as an equivalent to the con many-sidell appeal. Mr. Dennis Eadie makes Crichton 
an older and perhaps less buoyant a figure than either 


but 


ventional expository prelude, though the true action of 
the piece only begins when they are over, and we see H. B. Irving or Mr. Lyn Harding conceived him ; 
‘Arthur John,” bearded, shabbily garbed, and listless in the suave and decorous impassiveness of his butler is as 
disillusionment, stimulated by mementos of his past so satisfying as the sardonic masterfulness and impassioned 
far as to determine to shave. But when, in pursuance of eloquence of his island-king, and the two aspects of the 
Mr. Todd’s scheme of reviving the indulged idler’s sense man between them reveal the actor’s art at its rarest and 
of youth, ‘“conjuror,” Arthur John’s rich and sceptical its best. We have had more stately heroines than that of 
uncle, and the devoted little girl ward sit down together Miss Julia James, who rarely suggests pride of birth or 
once more to the business of clairvoyance, and yet again Compasses haughtiness, though she is picturesque enough 
: ! and we have had Tweenies whom 


a series of tableaux is presented in which the lover goes in island masquerade ; 


to see each of his three old loves—the clergyman’s daughter Miss Sylvia Oakley’s performance—good as it is—will 
hardly efface from our recollections. But there has been 
no better Lord Loam than Mr. Alfred Bishop’s ; and even 


Mr. Gerald du Maurier hardly surpassed Mr. John Astley 


become a flighty widow, the married woman who has 
grown reconciled to infidelity, and the actress for whom 


unhappiness in love has meant success in the theatre 
we grow impatient with the playwright’s machinery, and 1” the scene of Ernest’s hysterical breakdown at the moment 
long for a straight story told in the direct way of which the of rescue. Thus a fine play fairly gets its due. 


author is capable when he chooses. The scheme of the es 
play requires Mr. Nares to be constantly making love—— Professor Henry Louis, Professor of Mining at Arm- 


to no fewer than four women—and love-making is this strong College, writes to point out a mistake in our 
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description of safety devices used in American coal-mines, 
illustrated in our issue of Jan. 24, where reference was 
made to the use of ‘‘inert coal dust” for checking 
explosions, according to information supplied with the 
photographs. Professor Louis writes: “There is no 
such thing as inert coal dust. The material used is inert 
dust. as its use is due to the fact that it is inert, that is, 
incombustible. This character would not be shared by 
any form of coal dust, which would tend to propagate 
and not to check an explosion. Furthermore, it is an error 
to indicate that the safety devices were introduced by 
the United States Bureau of Mines. The use of inert 
dust was due to experiments by Sir William Garforth at 
Altofts, Yorkshire, and M. Taftfanal at Liévin, and the 
credit should be ascribed to these gentlemen.”’ 

During the past week Miirren has been the scene of 
a number of sporting contests which have been held in 
abeyance awaiting a favourable change in the weather 
conditions. This welcome change has come at last, and 
visitors are enjoying day after day of real summer sun- 
shine in the midst of snow and ice. The skating com- 
petitions included that for the Lytton Challenge Cup 
and an ice-waltzing contest. In an International curling 
match, Scotland’s representatives carried the day. The 
entire length of the Bob-run being now open and in splen- 
did condition, bob and luge races have taken place. The 
Long-Distance Ski Race for the Roberts of Kandahar Cup 
attracted twenty-eight competitors to the start at the top 
of the Schiltgrat, whence they raced to a point a little 
above the village of Gimmelwald. With a continuation 
of the present glorious weather, visitors will have the 
opportunity of employing their pent-up energy. 
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THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 





Island of 


MADEIRA |. 


THE FINEST CLIMATE IN THE WORLD. 


The fullest Season for many years is now beginning, Reid’s Palace Hotel and Annexes being 
specially recommended, 


THE CASINO PAVAO 


is now open. Exquisite position in well-laid-out gardens on the sea cliff overlooking the Bay. 
Extensive terrace on the sea front. Magnificent ballroom. An orchestra from L isbon plays : 
daily for concerts and dances. Dance Teas twice weeklv. Svirées on Wednesdays and | El 
Saturdays. Tennis. Average winter temp 61°. Delightful sea-bathing. Winter temp. of S 
sea 68%. Wonderful mountain scenery. Motor roads. Passage now available by several 
steamship lines; four days’ voyage. Apply to—Thos. Cook & Son (Ludgate Circus), Royal 
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Spend your Winter and Spring in the : The Negative FLAG 
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of the Naval Code. 
—Say “NO” 


when offered 
IMITATIONS of 
Lea & Perrins’ 
Original & Genuine 
Worcestershire 


REN RKe 


Sauce. 


G 


RE ¢. 





Mail S.S. Co., Booth Line, Union-Castle Line. Yeoward Line. 
Iilustrated Guide to Madeira, with Maps, 4/6 from T. Cook & So m, Ludgate Circus, F.C. i 
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_ASK FOR MADEIRA HAND-MADE EMBROIDERIES, ON SALE EVERY WHERF. | RSET Le OO DOR ROG DORIS TREC BR Co neem RR 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 





The surest 
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The standard *THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.’ 


remedy for Paip iv ADVANCE. 
over 40 years, INLAND. 
Twelve Months (including Christmas Number), £2 18 9 
At all Six Months, £1 8 2; or including Christmas Number, £1 107 
Chemists Three Months, 14/1; or including Christmas Number, 16/6 
CANADA. 
4s. 3d. a tin. Twelve Months (including Christmas Nuinber), £3 0 II 


Six Months, £19 3; or including Christmas Number, £1 118 








and quickest 
filter K +A Pp li remedy for 
ia nife Polish |i Kaa. 
Cyhider dinary Colds 
The Original Preparation for Cleaning and Polishing Cutlery and Asthma- 
andall Steel, Iron, Brass, and Copper articles. Sold in Canisters tic Troubles. 
at 3d., 6d., & 15,, by Grocers, Ironmongers, Oilmen, &« 
Wellington Eas and Black Lead Mills, London, S.b.a 








™ | Three Months, 147; or including Christmas Number, 17/0 





NEWTON, CHAMBERS 


& CO, 
Thorncliffe Rovarhe tn, pad Sheffield. 


Established 1793. 


4 
‘NEWTON, Telephone 2200 a rs hall LTD: 


j 
lel en rarmns | SHEFFIELD.” Two Lines 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS CARS-} —NEW & nm) 1 OO) B) -HAND 


OF HFATING APPARATUS. 0G. wae = te bele)'s-) o Square, W. 


NIGHT & DAY GARAGE 


Teleph one. 
















p Laxative and Retresning Fruit Lozeng 
S) 


‘CONSTIPATION 


Gastric and Intestinal Troubles 


TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON 


7, Southwark Br idge Road, London, S. E. 
Sold by all Chemists,4/6 a box. 





BRANCH OFFICES, | 


LONDON: Brook House, ro-12, Walbrook, B.C 
MANCHESTER :— Grosvenor Buildings, Deansgate. 
LIVERPOOL :—soa, Lord Street, W 













ELSEWHERE ABROAD, 

Twelve Months including Christmas Number), £3 5 3 
Six Months, £1 11 5;or including Christmas Number, £1 13 10 
Three Months, 15/9; or including Christmas Number, 18/2 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Pub lis mu re 
Dies, 172, Strand, in knglish money; by cheques, crossed ‘The National 
Pr al and Union Bank of Englani, Limited”; or by oak Office 
Orde! rs, payable at the East Strand Post Office, to THE ILLt STRATR D 
LONDON NEWS AND SKBICH, L1TD., 172, Strand, London, W.C.2 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss. 
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— our price so low that anyl 
poor, can buy it Rei A tb we make it to your order—send it to 
you—you wear it—and if it doesn’t satisfy you, you send it back to us, 

1 we will refund your money That is the way we do busine 

always absolutely on the square and we have sold to thousands of 
I ple this way for the past ten years. Remember, we use no salve 
no harness, no lies, no fakes. We just give you a straight business 
leal at a reasonable price 





once Jor our Illustrated Booklet 


Ride eiieae Co., Ltd. 


1759) 80, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2 

















SHEFFIBLD: Moorhead 








BAILE Y’S 


PUBLIC CLOCKS, The Vip anol -4 = 


WATCHMEN’S SUPER AND 


TELL- TALES, 


RECORDERS BRAND CIGARETTES SKIN DISEASES. An Ideal Toilet Cream. 


TESTERS, &c. 





Ltd.. Albion Works, Salford 
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The Oldest Proprie:ary HEALING OINT- 
MENT for ALL WOUNDS and CHRONIC 


Of all Chemists, for stamps from 


BEACH & BARNICOTT,. Ltd. ” Bridport, Dorset, England. 























onDON News anpw Skuicu, Lip., 172, Strand, aforesaid; aad 
Ciass Matter at the New York (N. Y.) Post Office, 1903. 
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What an Atmosphere! 


Visiting picture-house, theatre, concert, 
or travelling in crowded compartments, 
think of the wnscen danger of deadly 
disease germs — and wisely take an 
vans’ Pastille. 

Evans’ Pastilles prevent the Influenza, Catarrh, and 
other ubiquitous bacilli frem infecting the system 
by way of the throat; and, in addition, are a most 
effective relicf to hoarseness, sore throat, and colds. 


> 


An effective precautionary measure 
against the microbes of Influenza, 
Catarrh, Pneumonia, Diphtheria, etc. 











PER TIN, from Chemists, or post free 
1/ from the makers, Evans Sons Lescher and 

Webb, Ltd., 56, Hanover Street, Liverpool, 
and 60, Bartholomew Close, London, E.C. 1. 


(2 





The Micrococcus Catarr- 
halis causes Catarrh, but 
reatily succumbs to the 
influence ef Evans’ Pas- 
tilles. Jliustrated from a 
photo-micrograph taken at 
our Runcorn Laboratories. 


See the ** Raised Bar” 


on each pastille-a 
patented mark which no 
other pastille possesses. 
Evans’Pastilles are the best, 
and they are worth pro- 
tecting from substitution. 













ARE YOU GUARDING ““z 
YOUR EYESIGHT 


and enjoying the full benefit of 
Nature’s Greatest Gift ? 


VIMISEVL) 114, 


LT 14 
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| 

| Perfect Eyesight and Distinct 
| Vision through Bloom's 
| Vincoray Glasses. 





The result of bad vision or 
incorrect glasses objects at 
distance blurred. 


Wy, 


V1E/1 


“Vincoray’’? Toric LENSES are the 
last word in optical perfection—they 
soothe, relieve and benefit weak and 
failing eyesight; and possess many 
great and valuable properties which 
are absent from the ordinary flat 
Vincoray Toric Optical lens. 
Lenses can only be ao ee : pines . 
obtained from Bloom's Phe angle of vision is very much 
ete i ereater, the focussing is uniform over 
ranches throughout the country, ‘ . -* 
the entire lens surtace, and not con- 

coq und to swt all sights, and fined practically to the centre as 1s 
ed to every style of frame or Rim : - ° 
ess mount. the case with the ordinary flat lens. 
Wculists’ prescriptions filled or your There iS freedom for the lashes, and 
evesight can be examined and correct F ; * : ; 
glasses prescribed by any of our 1 every particular there 1s greater 
— BBMCIE0Ss clearness of vision, increased power 
Wo benetits with every pair of glasses — P r, ‘ 
sold by the firm of Blodats Lt. Of sight, and that comfortable feeling 

1.—Life guarantee to change the lenses Which makes one forget that glasses 


hen necessary 


O1 nsurance against. are being worn. Send for Booklet. 







They are carefully and accuratels 
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BLOOM’S RAMs (Den. He) OOO TOTTENHAM COURT RD.. 
The Largest Opticians in the World. 


BRANCHES : London --Oxford St., Strand, Hammersmith. 
PROVINCIAL: 
ww, Birmingham, Nottingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Leicester, Bristol, 
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Manchester, Liverpool, Glass 


Swanse 
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ER & CO 
Established /50 Years 





























AGAIN FOR EVERYONE. 


rel 


CHEESE 
"LACTIC: 


Many thousands have been obliged to go without 
their favourite cheese during the war. They will 
be pleased to know that they can now get them 
fresh daily from their usual retailer at all times. 
Soft, creamy, delicious. Spreads like butter. 


St. IVEL, Ltd., YEOVIL, SOMERSET. 


























Telegrams : 
Bathchair, 
Wesdo, London, 






(J.& A,xCARTER) LIP 


Telephone : 
Mayfair 
1040. 
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“The Alleviation of Human Pain.” 


ADJUSTABLE 
“COMFORT” CHAIRS 


“THE DOWNIEST NEST 


Afford every conceivable change of 
position, securing exquisite Cc mtort 
and rest 

Over 40 designs in Sectional Cata 


logue No. 2, ; 


OF REPOSE.” 








EVERYTHING FOR THE 
WOUNDED OR INVALID. 
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Shaving Stick. 


‘ Doon, newt the razor’s work, 
Swi reparin e face 
f en the blade 


Leaves the skin soft and smooth. 
DOES NOT DRY ON THE FACE. 


BRUSSELS. 














